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open  an  account.  Get  a check  book  and  pay  your  bills  by 
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Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

A Department  of  Oberlin  College 

A Professional  School  of  Highest  Standing: 

Only  college  graduates  admitted. 

A Non-Sectarian  School  of  Theology: 

Entirely  free  from  creedal  restrictions;  preparing 
for  the  Ministry  men  of  eleven  different  denomi- 
nations. 

A Modern  Training  School  for  Service 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God: 

For  the  Pastorate  of  Chinches;  for  Christian 
Teaching;  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Secretaryships  and  other  Social  Service  work;  for 
Foreign  Missionary  Service.  One-third  of  last 
years  students  were  Volunteers. 

Both  Men  and  Women  Enrolled: 

As  in  other  departments. 

Second  Semester  begins  February  9,  1909 
For  catalogue,  address  Prof  G.  W.  Fiske,  Acting  Dean 


Oberlin  Academy 

A FIRST=CLASS  FITTING  SCHOOL 


COURSES  IN 
HISTORY 


I  Greek  and  Roman  Histo^,  Botsfor  . 
With  note  book  and  outside  reading. 

II  U.  S.  History  andCivil  Government. 
References  to  Channing,  Ames,  Wil- 
son, Elson.  Discussions,  present 
day  problems  and  policies. 

III  History  of  England,  Cheyney, Origin 
of  English  Institutions,  Papers  on 
selected  Topics. 

IV  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
Myers.  Great  emphasis  on  original 
sources.  Robinson’s  Readings,  Ogg’s 
Source  Book. 


For  Calendar  and  detailed  information 
apply  to 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Terms  begin  January  6 and  April  7,  1909 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Four  series  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting, 

Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting. 

The  only  series  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  80  cents  per  hundred 
“Outlines”  to  accompany  each  series  are  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately;  $1.00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  series  of  500. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

Send  2 cent  stamp  for  complete  catalogue  and  sample  prints 
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President  H.  C.  King  s 
New  Book 

“The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life” 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50  net,  by  mail  $1.60. 

A simple,  clear,  straightforward  attack  upon  one  of  the  funda- 
mental difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
life,  which  Dr.  King  has  been  steadily  developing  through  his 
well-known  books. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 

The  book  emphasizes  the  need  of  an  entire  change  of  the  old 
methods  of  regarding  theology  as  a body  of  doctrine  apart  from  any 
necessarily  close  relation  to  conduct. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50,  by  mail  $1.60. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness 

Develops  the  thought  of  the  last  chapter  of  “Reconstruction  in 
Theology,”  in  which  the  author  emphasizes  Christ's  religious  life  as  es- 
sentially the  maintenance  and  expression  of  a personal  relation  of 
friendship  with  God. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.25  net,  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education 

Addresses  and  papers  touching  the  method  of  cultivating  this  true 
relation  between  God  and  man,  especially  among  the  young. 

“I  am  reading  it  with  great  profit.  It  is  a magnificent  utterance.”  — 
William  F.  Anderson,  Sec’y.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50  net,  postage  11c. 

Rational  Living 

Is  an  effort  to  make  efficient  in  daily  living  the  truths  which  mod- 
ern psychology  has  reached.  As  a stimulus  to  that  training  of  the  mind 
and  care  of  the  body  on  which  so  much  of  the  spiritual  life  is  condi- 
tioned, the  book  is  exceptionally  useful. 

“As  a constructive  piece  of  work,  making  religiously  available  the 
results  of  contemporary  researches  in  mind,  the  value  of  Rational  Liv- 
ing' is  tremendous.  At  this  time  particularly,  the  religious  teacher 
needs  just  what  he  finds  in  ‘Rational  Living  -a  book  sure,  one  thinks, 
to  quicken  the  minister  and  his  sermons  and  his  people."— Arthur  R. 
Taylor,  Rector,  Trinity  Memorial  Church,  Warren,  Pennsylania. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.25  net,  postage  12c. 
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College  Preparatory  Courses 


College  Preparatory  Courses 
are  especially  planned  to  prepare 
students  for  entrance  to  En- 
gineering Schools. 

Also  Home  Study  Courses  in 
Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Civil 
Engineering,  Architecture,  the 
Manufacture  of  Textiles,  Me- 
chanical and  Free-hand  Draw- 
ing, etc. 

Over  10  Years  successful  experience  in  teaching  by  correspondence 
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American  School  of  Correspondence 
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Photo  Studio 

West  College  Street 

We  have  fine  negatives  of  Presidents  Finney, 
Fairchild,  Barrows,  H.  C.  King  and  all  the  Col- 
lege buildings.  The  latest  negatives  of  the 
present  faculty,  All  work  of  high  grade  Sit- 
tings made  by  appointment 

T.  J.  Rice 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Telephone  77 


Oberlin  Kindergarten 
Training  School 

MISS  BERTHS  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY 
PRINCIPAL 

Eleven  instructors.  Three  practice  kindergartens. 

Fifteenth  year.  Over  one  hundred  graduates  lo- 
cated in  twenty-two  states  and  five  foriegn  count- 
ries. Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  For  catalogue  and  other  infor- 
mation apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 
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A.  B.  CHASE  Style  R 

One  of  the  most  successful  small  grands  on  the  market 


A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos  are  very  popular  in  Oberlin,  both  in  the 
Conservatory  and  in  the  homes  of  her  leading  citizens,  because  of  their 
rich  tone  quality,  and  great  durability. 
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William  Scott  Ament 

Missionary  service  in  great  world-fields  develops  great  men  of 
those  who  have  the  possibilities  of  greatness  in  them.  The  Ameri- 
can Board  has  many  such  men  upon  its  rolls ; men  great  in  their 
simple  hearted  love  to  God  and  their  fellowmen,  great  in  vision,  in 
statesmanlike  breadth  and  catholicity,  and  great  in  courageous  initi- 
ative and  executive  ability. 

A notable  group  of  such  men  have  long  been  associated  in  the 
North  China  Mission  with  Peking  as  its  center. 

The  death  of  Dr.  William  S.  Ament  removes  one  of  that  nota- 
ble group,  and  leaves  the  whole  Christian  world  the  poorer,  save  for 
the  wealth  of  a blessed  memory  and  an  inspiring  example. 

Dr.  Ament  was  born  in  Owosso,  Michigan,  September  14,  1851, 
He  was  an  only  son,  and  the  early  death  of  his  father  drew  him  into 
peculiarly  tender  relations  with  the  mother  and  sister  who  remained ; 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  these  loved  ones  entered  as  an 
influential  factor  into  the  early  development  of  his  character.  He 
was  a manly  fellow,  a leader  among  the  boys  in  their  sports,  com- 
panionable and  beloved  by  all.  He  early  united  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Owosso,  transferred  his  membership  to  the  Sec- 
ond Church  of  Oberlin  when  in  College,  then  returned  to  the  home 
church,  with  which  he  retained  his  connection  through  life. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  having  completed  his  course  in  the  high 
school,  he  entered  Oberlin  College,  and,  working  his  way  through 
for  the  most  part,  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1873.  Then 
followed  the  years  of  Theological  preparation  spent  in  the  Union 
and  Andover  Seminaries.  In  1877,  having  completed  his  scholastic 
studies,  he  offered  himself  to  the  American  Board,  and  was  assigned 
to  missionary  service  in  China. 

He  had  long  been  in  spirit  and  practice  a true  missionary.  His 
religious  life  was  singularly  frank  and  out-spoken  There  was  no 
cant  about  it;  but  neither  in  college  nor  at  home  was  there  any  hiding 
of  the  light  under  a bushel.  His  boyhood  companions  in  Owosso, 
still  recall  his  warm  appeals  to  them  to  become  Christians,  as  on  his 
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vacations  he  returned  from  Oberlin  and  met  them  with  the  boyish 
freedom  of  the  earlier  days. 

The  need  of  workers  in  the  foreign  field,  therefore,  appealed 
to  him  with  peculiar  power,  and  China  was  the  field  of  his  choice. 

And  with  almost  equal  force  the  appeal  came  to  the  mother  to 
whom  the  going  abroad  of  here  only  son  meant  so  much.  They  were 
singularly  near  to  each  other,  and  as  he  felt  that  it  was  for  him  to 
go,  so  she  felt  that  it  was  for  her  to  send  him  forth. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1877  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Penfield,  a graduate  of  the  Oberlin  class  of  ’75,  who  was  fully  in 
sympathy  with  him  in  the  missionary  spirit  and  purpose;  and  fol- 
lowing a notable  Ordination  Service  in  the  home  church  at  Owosso, 
on  the  5th  of  the  September  following,  the  young  couple  turned  then- 
steps  toward  the  Orient. 

China  was  not  then  the  open  field  that  it  is  today.  They  had 
to  make  their  way,  win  the  confidence  of  the  proud  Orientals,  and 
live  the  gospel,  as  well  as  preach  and  teach  it,  into  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Their  station  was  strategic,  and  Peking  the  Capital  of  the 
Empire.  Other  notable  missionaries  were  in  the  Mission  before 
them,- — Dr.  Goodrich,  the  leader  in  Theological  education ; Dr. 
Sheffield,  the  leader  in  Collegiate  education  and  the  President  of  the 
North  China  College,  both  of  Tungcho  twelve  miles  away;  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Smith,  the  indefatigable  and  versatile  missionary  laborer 
and  author,  at  Pang  Chuang,  and  others  also.  Each  had  his  peculiar 
responsibility  and  work;  and  to  Mr.  Ament  was  assigned  the 
direction  of  the  work  for  which  all  educational  efforts  were  a pre- 
paration, and  which  brought  him  into  the  most  intimate  touch  with 
the  life  of  the  people, — the  ministry  of  the  missionary  Evangelist 
and  Pastor,  to  which  there  was  added,  as  the  work  developed,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  training  and  supervision  of  native  helpers  in 
the  wide-spread  out-stations,  and  of  varied  forms  of  administration. 
In  this  ever-widening  field  of  missionary  endeavor  for  nearly  thirty- 
two  years  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ament  have  wrought  together,  their  labors 
broken  only  by  rare  furloughs  home.  In  one  instance  the  absence 
from  the  field  was  extended  to  three  years,  because  of  the  death  of 
the  sister,  and  the  care  of  her  children,  together  with  the  enfeebled 
health  of  the  aged  mother,  required  their  presence  in  this  country. 
Those  years  however  were  made  rich  by  a fruitful  pastorate  with 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Medina,  Ohio. 

Returning  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  varied 
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work  was  again  taken  up.  Dr.  Ament  was  the  pastor  of  the  South 
Church  of  Peking,  the  church  of  many  of  the  students  and  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board.  His  duties  as  the  supervisor  of 
the  station  work  required  him  to  make  extended  tours  throughout 
the  province,  and  to  counsel  continually  with  pastors  and  helpers. 
He  entered  sympathetically  and  helpfully  into  the  life  of  the  com 
mon  people.  He  gained  their  point  of  view,  was  appreciative  of 
all  that  was  good  in  their  thought  and  customs,  and  won  their  confi- 
dence. He  individualized  men,  and  always  sought  with  especial 
solicitude  the  one-hundredth  man.  He  was  a natural  preacher, 
and  was  equally  at  home  with  the  city  and  the  rural  congregation. 
He  was  a rare  linguist,  and  was  able  to  interpret  to  select  audiences 
of  high  class  Chinese  officials,  the  addresses  of  English  speaking 
diplomats  and  visitors  to  the  capital. 

He  was  made  a trustee  of  the  Peking  University,  a Methodist 
institution,  in  recognition  of  his  administrative  wisdom.  He  repre- 
sented the  North  China  Tract  Society  in  Peking;  was  made  an 
examiner  of  students  preparing  for  diplomatic  service;  was  for 
several  years  the  President  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Union  of 
China;  and  for  the  notable  Shanghai  Convention  of  missionaries 
of  all  denominations,  he  was  the  chairman  of  Committee  on  Comity 
and  Federation  for  all  China.  His  was  a tremendously  active  and 
energetic  life,  which  could  have  been  endured  only  by  one  of 
vigorous  vitality.  And  it  was  a life  not  unmixed  with  severe  per- 
sonal affliction.  Four  children  were  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ament, 
the  youngest  of  whom  alone  survives,  a son  now  in  the  midst  of  his 
college  course  in  Oberlin. 

In  1900  the  strong  current  of  this  active  and  fruitful  ministry 
was  broken  in  upon,  and  the  work  for  a time  seemingly  destroyed, 
by  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  the  siege  of  the  Legations  in  Peking. 

Dr.  Ament’s  part  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  settlement  of  the 
resulting  difficulties,  have  received  wide  attention.  They  were  but 
incidents  in  his  life  work,  but  incidents  which  throw  an  intense  light 
upon  the  character  of  the  man. 

At  the  time  of  the  unexpected  outbreak  Dr.  Ament  was  in 
Peking,  but  his  fellow  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  were, 
for  the  most  part,  in  attendance  upon  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mission  at  Tungchou,  twelve  miles  away.  Imperial  troops  were 
swarming  into  the  city,  and  were  making  common  cause  with  the 
Boxers  who  were  already  at  their  bloody  work.  For  foreigners 
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there  was  danger  everywhere,  upon  the  streets  and  on  the  country 
roads.  But  realizing  the  peril  of  the  absent  missionaries  Dr.  Ament 
could  not  rest.  He  must  attempt  their  rescue.  An  escort  of  soldiers 
could  not  be  spared  from  the  Legation.  Securing  a train  of  Chinese 
carts,  under  cover  of  the  night,  he  himself  made  the  journey  with 
heathen  carters,  who  would  go  only  as  he  would  accompany  them, 
to  Tungcho,  and  with  the  missionaries  and  the  Chinese  refugees  in 
their  charge,  returned  in  safety  to  Peking.  And  during  the  siege  he 
was  a Christian  soldier  in  truth,  alert  and  on  duty  always,  and  as 
eye-witnesses  describe  him,  “brave  and  intrepid  in  all  circumstan- 
ces,” acting  ever  “with  characteristic  daring.” 

And  when  the  terrible  tempest  was  past,  and  the  fires  of  fanat- 
ical rage  had  burned  themselves  out,  and  the  time  for  settlement 
had  come,  Dr.  Ament  was  the  man  to  whom  the  Chinese  of  all 
classes  in  his  district  turned  to  effect  for  them  a settlement  which 
should  be  honorable  and  just  to  all. 

Church  and  school  buildings  had  been  destroyed,  the  homes  and 
property  of  native  Christians  had  been  looted,  multitudes  had  been 
massacred,  and  there  were  widows  and  orphans  who  had  lost  their 
all,  and  were  in  want.  Simple  justice  required,  and  immemorial 
Chinese  custom  demanded,  that  in  case  of  such  destruction  by  mob 
violence,  the  village  or  villages  in  which  the  injuries  were  wrought 
should  be  held  responsible  and  should  make  good  the  damage. 

Often  international  complications  arose  in  such  circumstances, 
and  the  government  sent  out  its  troops,  and  assessments  were  ruth- 
lessly levied  upon  the  people.  This  the  Chinese  now  feared.  Dr. 
Ament  was  therefore  urged  by  the  offending  villagers  themselves 
to  act  on  their  behalf ; and  this  at  length  he  consented  to  do.  He 
counselled  with  the  personal  representatives  of  great  Viceroy,  Li 
Hung  Chang,  and  adopted  a basis  for  settlement  of  his  suggestion. 
The  values  of  the  properties  destroyed  were  estimated  and  assessed, 
and  one-third  of  the  amount  was  added  to  make  up  a fund  which 
was  to  be  distributed  among  the  suffering  widows  and  orphans 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  had  been  killed. 

This  proposed  settlement  was  accepted  by  the  villages,  and  the 
full  amount  was  paid  in  as  voluntary  contributions,  and  was  applied 
to  the  sufferers.  Not  a dollar  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Ament  himself, 
nor  by  the  Mission.  This  act,  misrepresented  by  cablegram  and  by 
the  press  in  this  country,  -formed  the  basis  of  a heartless  attack  by 
Mark  Twain,  for  which,  though  sufficiently  explained,  and  justified 
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by  Minister  Conger,  no  worthy  apology  was  ever  made,  and  which 
was  a life  long  grief  to  Dr.  Ament. 

Certainly  whatever  mistakes  Dr.  Ament  may  have  made  in  his 
remarkable  career,  this  was  not  one  of  them.  The  gratitude  of  the 
Chinese  villagers  for  this  peaceful  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  which  they  felt  that  they  had  brought  upon  themselves, 
was  unbounded.  Honors  were  heaped  upon  him.  Elaborately 
prepared  banners  and  umbrellas,  rich  tokens  made  up  of  hundreds 
of  yards  of  the  finest  silk  and  covered  with  thousands  of  names 
of  residents  of  different  villages  and  cities,  officials  and  common 
people  who  shared  in  the  gifts,  were  presented  to  him  as  an  expres- 
sion, after  the  Chinese  fashion,  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people  for 
this  unselfish  service  which  in  this  quiet  and  unofficial  way  this 
missionary  of  Christ  had  rendered  them.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if 
higher  honor  and  more  spontaneous  gratitude  were  ever  accorded 
a foreigner  by  the  non-Christians  of  China,  or  of  any  other  land, 
than  were  accorded  Dr.  Ament  for  this  service  which  received  such 
heartless  and  frivolous  treatment  in  Christian  America. 

Dr.  Ament’s  decline  and  death  were  due  no  doubt  to  his  unre- 
mitting labors.  Mrs.  Ament  was  spending  some  months  in  Oberlin, 
where  the  family  home  had  been  established,  ministering  to  the 
aged  mother,  who  passed  away  in  the  early  summer  of  last  year. 
As  soon  as  possible  she  set  out  upon  her  return  to  China,  expecting 
to  meet  her  husband  in  Japan,  and  to  spend  a restful  vacation  there. 
The  tidings  in  Japan,  however,  were  of  his  critical  illness  in  Peking, 
and  she  hastened  on  to  join  him.  In  the  hope  of  special  treatment 
in  this  country  the  long  home  journey  was  soon  undertaken,  which 
ended  with  his  death  in  Lane  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  on  the  6th 
of  January,  and  his  burial  at  the  old  home  in  Owosso,  Michigan, 
on  the  1 2th  following. 

The  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Ament  was  held  by  his  colleagues  in 
China  and  America  as  well,  finds  expression  in  the  words  of  that 
veteran  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
the  chancellor  of  the  Peking  University,  and  author  of  “A  Cycle  in 
Cathay:”  “He  is  one  of  the  Great  Missionaries.  Not  only  has  he 
conducted  with  rare  ability  the  growing  work  of  the  station  in  this 
city;  his  heroism  in  rescuing  the  Tungcho  missionaries  in  1900 
belongs  to  history.  His  character  and  achievements  have  won  for 
him  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow  missionaries,  as  well  as 
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of  the  whole  body  of  native  Christians  in  our  Protestant  churches 
at  this  capital.” 

Dr.  Ament  was  a great  man,  a brotherly  man,  a true  minister 
and  missionary,  because  a true  follower  of  Christ.  He  was  a true 
Oberlin  man;  a worthy  representative  of  the  ideal  Oberlin  spirit. 
He  loved  his  Alma  Mater,  and  honored  her  as  he  was  honored  by 
her.  He  accomplished  a great  work.  He  helped  to  lay  deep  and 
broad  the  Christian  foundations  for  the  China  which  is  yet  to  be. 
His  place  is  vacant  now.  Who  will  fill  it?  From  the  younger 
students  and  alumni  of  this  new  generation  may  he  have  many 
followers. 


Henry  M.  Tenney. 
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Advanced  Literary  Requirements  for  Musical  Education 

We  have  to  consider  the  person  with  whom  musical  education 
shall  be  primary,  and  our  question  is : How  much  general  academic 
training  is  essential  to  a professional  education  in  music. 

It  has  always  been  a popular  idea  that  the  artist,  especially  the 
musician,  is  a being  apart.  Unlike  other  persons  he  is  born  with  a 
special  genius,  a divine  spark;  and  almost  from  the  first  we  must 
free  him  from  the  trammels  of  ordinary  life  and  allow  his  talent 
and  his  genius  its  way.  We  are  not  to  expect  that  the  usual 
methods  of  schooling  are  possible.  We  must  not  interfere  with  the 
development  of  his  soul  by  driving  the  musical  child  through  a 
dreary  course  of  secular  learning.  The  biographies  will  tell  you 
that  that  was  the  mistake  with  most  great  musicians.  Let  the  musi- 
cal child  devote  himself,  as  far  as  his  physical  health  will  allow,  to 
music,  body  and  soul;  it  is  his  life  and  in  it  he  will  find  what  he 
needs  of  training  and  experience;  it  will  be  his  education  and  his 
work.  If  you  object  that  he  will  be  deprived  of  much  that  comes 
to  the  average  man,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  his  lot  to  live  apart ; it  is 
the  devotion  that  an  art  demands  of  an  artist;  let  him  sacrifice  as 
much  as  is  needful  and  be  glad.  He  has  an  exclusive  mission.  He 
is  a being  apart.  Such  a view  is  often  given  a certain  scientific 
smack  by  the  observation  that  musical  genius  shows  itself  very 
early.  Mr.  C.  H.  Farnsworth  of  the  Teachers’  College,  New  York, 
puts  it:  “The  average  for  musical  maturity  is  in  the  early  teens”. 
Therefore  the  musician  can  have  little  to  do  with  the  regular  high 
school  course;  he  must  be  about  the  business  of  his  art.  And  Mr. 
Farnsworth  suggests  “Art  High  Schools”  for  musical  children. 

As  opposed  to  this  notion,  our  better  conservatories  are  insist- 
ing upon  some  academic  education  for  the  musical  child.  One 
must  not  be  deceived  by  hasty  inference  and  assertion.  Because  the 
musical  tendency  develops  early,  and  tends  to  be  all-absorbing  we 
must  not  assert  that  therefore  it  must  be  trained  early.  Music  is 
not  the  only  passion  of  the  young  boy  or  girl  which  shows  early 
and  which  would  swallow  up  all  his  time  and  interest  if  he  had  his 
way.  Such  a mundane  thing  as  an  interest  in  mechanics  and  ma- 
chinery shows  early.  Many  a boy  of  twelve  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  drop  school  and  go  into  a shop.  Fortunately  someone 
is  usually  wise  enough  to  curb  the  thing,  and  the  boy  is  put  through 
the  high  school,  possibly  a techinical  school,  and  by  dint  of  general 
training  and  thorough  special  training  based  on  it,  the  boy  becomes 
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a really  useful  mechanical  engineer  or  expert  mechanic,  instead 
of  the  mere  workman  he  would  have  doomed  himself  to  be  had 
he  had  his  way  at  twelve.  In  the  case  of  music  it  is  an  open  question 
how  important  even  early  technical  training  for  the  child  may  be. 
1 here  is  a great  deal  of  superstition  about  the  importance  of  bring- 
ing the  hands  under  early  and  thorough  training,  as  if  it  could 
never  be  done  later.  There  are  certainly  advantages  in  beginning 
early,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  higher  grades  of  technical  train- 
ing must  wait  on  the  development  of  the  whole  man.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  technic  of  expression.  As  long  as  there  is  de- 
monstrably a steady  development  long  after  twenty  in  the  case  of 
great  and  even  precocious  geniuses  like  Schubert,  Mozart  and  Men- 
delsohn, we  may  be  certain  that  musical  development  can  go  on  af- 
ter twenty,  and  that  if  necessary  it  can  wait  on  general  education. 
Moreover  music  is  not  a spedial  faculty  in  a separate  compartment. 
Its  development  is  conditioned  by  the  development  of  the  whole 
man.  It  is  a well  recognized  psychological  fact  that  precocity  means 
limited  development.  And  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  musician. 
Many  artists  have  the  misfortune  to  stay  adolescents  all  their  lives. 

The  one  thing  that  a musical  child  needs  well  up  to  twenty  is  to 
be  kept  out  of  music  as  much  as  possible;  it  must  be  a side  issue 
with  him,  and  while  it  is  kept  going,  it  must  be  subordinated.  If  he 
is  to  be  a man  and  a real  musician  he  needs  of  all  things  to  be  kept 
from  burying  himself  in  his  art  at  an  early  stage.  And  this  is  just 
as  true  for  the  genius  as  for  the  person  of  talent.  There  is  no  real 
psychological  distinction.  The  misfortune  of  many  geniuses  is  that 
they  are  able  to  do  much  without  apparent  training,  they  fail  to  get 
training  and  are  hopelessly  limited.  Who  knows  what  would  have 
come  of  a man  like  Berlioz,  had  he  had  the  thorough-going  school 
education  and  learned  the  self-control  of  J.  S.  Bach.  It  may  not 
have  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  men  like  Schumann  and  Haendel 
that  they  were  educated  a little  for  something  else  before  they  went 
into  music.  Dickens  was  evidently  not  .meant  for  a lawyer,  but  it 
was  better  to  get  a lawyer’s  education  than  to  begin  to  write  with 
none  at  all.  Architecture  has  not  failed  to  make  great  progress  and 
to  develop  great  geniuses,  and  yet  its  work  demands  a deal  of  very 
dry  and  unartistic  technical  training. 

But  in  reality,  the  work  that  musical  institutions  have  to  do  is 
not  for  geniuses  nor  for  people  of  great  talent.  Their  problem  is 
the  problem  of  the  average  trained  musician,  and  not  of  the  person 
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of  rare  and  extraordinary  endowment.  The  graduates  of  such  a 
conservatory  as  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  will  most  of  them  be 
teachers ; a few  will  be  executants,  as  church  musicians  or  concert 
givers.  A very  few  will  figure  as  minor  composers.  There  work 
will  necessarily  bring  them  more  or  less  into  contact  with  the  every- 
day system  of  things;  and  they  will  be,  or  at  least  they  ought  to  be, 
rather  ordinary  members  of  society. 

For  teachers,  executants  and  composers  there  is  a growing  mass 
of  material  which  an  academic  education  will  make  available,  and 
which  is  to  be  more  and  more  important  as  musical  education  de- 
velops. French  and  German  are  essential  languages,  if  one  is  to 
be  at  all  conversant  with  artistic  progress.  Physics  and  acoustics  are 
to  be  more  and  more  important  in  musical  training.  There  is  a 
large  volume  of  technical  results  from  physical  and  psychological 
laboratories  of  primary  importance  to  the  musician.  Physiology, 
in  the  form  of  muscular  dynamics  has  already  some  place.  The  time 
is  actually  at  hand  when  the  voice  teacher  will  no  longer  talk  a 
jargon  about  “placing  a tone  well  forward,”  about  “abdominal  sup- 
port,” dental  resonance,”  etc.,  but  will  actually  understand  enough 
of  elementary  vocal  acoustics  to  use  a decently  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive set  of  terms  and  ideas.  So  with  the  piano  teacher  and 
the  organist ; touch  is  a muscular  and  a mechanical  problem  and  will 
presently  be  handled  accordingly.  But  neither  of  these  advances  in 
the  management  of  the  mechanism  of  technic  can  come  unless  the 
pupil  has  a fair  elementary  training  in  the  subjects  involved.  If  we 
give  our  music  students  good  general  training  in  elementary  physics, 
acoustics,  and  dynamics  of  muscles,  we  may  hope  for  more  rational 
methods  of  teaching  and  for  less  nonsense  and  blind  following  of 
the  whims  and  assertions  of  various  eccentric  masters. 

The  literary  side  of  the  education  of  the  college  and  the  high 
school  has  another  important  contribution  to  make  to  the  music 
student.  Other  arts  are  opened  to  him,  and  especially  the  art  of 
literature.  The  advantage  of  thus  touching  other  arts  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Music  is  an  exceedingly  special  and  artificial  art. 
In  order  to  understand  both  its  limitations  and  its  special  possibili- 
ties, one  must  be  familiar  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  arts.  High 
school  work  is  but  a good  beginning  in  this  direction.  College  work 
ought  really  to  be  added.  If  our  musical  people  had  had  careful  and 
thorough-going  courses  in  the  content  of  several  of  the  arts,  and  had 
given  some  thought  to  the  problems  of  art  criticism,  we  should  know 
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better  how  to  judge  the  good  and  bad,  the  possible  and  impossible  in 
such  efforts  as  the  endless  melody  of  Wagner,  the  musical  speech 
of  Berlioz,  and  the  disregard  of  tonality  and  periodic  structure  of 
such  men  as  D’lndy,  Debussy  and  Strauss. 

For  the  appreciation  and  for  the  rendering  of  a great  deal  of 
music  a certain  culture  basis  is  essential.  Since  Romanticism  has 
made  so  much  of  local  coloring,  and  nationalism  plays  such  a large 
part  in  our  music,  some  means  of  grasping  the  national  temper  is 
essential.  Courses  in  history  and  literature  are  significant  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  through  the  novels  and  the  poetry  of  a people  that 
we  come  to  feel  with  that  people.  And  for  a really  adequate  com- 
prehension of  musical  history,  good  courses  in  mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern history  are  essential.  For  example,  both  the  classic  and  the 
romantic  tendencies  in  music  are  acutally  merely  phases  in  larger 
historical  movements  affecting  all  the  arts,  and  the  whole  life  of 
the  periods  in  question.  In  fact,  if  a student  is  to  avail  himself  of 
the  better  material  to  be  had  in  the  field  of  musical  history  and 
criticism,  he  will  need  considerable  intellectual  training.  Books  like 
Spitta’s  Bach,  and  Parry’s  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music  cannot  be 
read  intelligently  without  considerable  training. 

It  is  evident  that  the  academic  training  of  the  musician  should 
largely  precede  his  professional  work.  The  academic  training  is  in 
reality  a basis  for  the  musical  training.  It  will  never  do  to  say  that 
it  may  come  later,  as  the  musician  may  find  the  time.  And  there  is 
another  great  advantage  of  high  school  and  college  work  before  the 
student  commits  himself  once  and  for  all  to  a musical  life.  It  ought 
to  be  the  case  more  often  than  it  is,  that  many  are  called  and  but 
few  are  chosen.  Preliminary  education  should  give  the  student  a 
chance  to  understand  himself  and  to  make  a rational  decision 
whether  he  is  to  be  a musician.  A high  school  and  if  possible,  some- 
thing of  a college  course  will  help  the  student  to  enter  more  rationally 
on  a musical  training  and  to  decide  what  phase  of  musical  work  is 
fitted  to  him. 

This  leaves  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  subject 
till  the  last.  The  people  who  get  a musical  education  in  our  best 
conservatories  are  to  be  members  of  communities,  to  represent  the 
art  they  practice.  They  must  count  as  individuals.  It  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  musician  to  be  a man  as  well  as  a musician  and  if 
be  does  the  best  by  his  art,  he  must  live  up  to  that  right  and  duty. 
Music  is  an  extremely  narrow  occupation.  Unlike  most  of  the  arts, 
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it  does  not  imitate  life;  there  is  little  need  of  human  observation 
which  makes  up  such  a large  part  of  the  work  of  the  painter,  sculp- 
tor and  writer.  And  music  does  deal  largely  with  the  expression  of 
the  emotions  in  a peculiarly  direct  way.  If  you  take  a boy  or  girl  at 
the  beginning  of  the  adolescent  period,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
emotional  life  is  developing,  and  the  whole  personality  is  taking 
form,  and  shut  him  into  the  world  of  music,  there  is  not  much  chance 
for  a broad,  sane  personality  developing.  He  does  not  get  the 
touch  with  other  people  which  the  school  life  brings;  he  does  not 
get  the  outlook  into  life  and  the  world  which  our  literature,  our 
sciences  and  our  languages  in  the  school  inevitably  give.  Such  a 
confinement  in  music  is  a tremendous  handicap.  Many  musicians  do 
overcome  it,  do  live  rational  lives,  despite  this  early  devotion  to  a 
single  type  of  experience  and  expression.  But  we  all  know  the 
character  of  the  bulk  of  musicians.  We  cannot  deny  that  they  are 
irrational,  often  eccentric  to  the  limit  of  abnormality,  and  quite  in- 
capable of  getting  on  with  people.  We  need  not  blame  parents  for 
feeling  sad  that  a boy  or  girl  is  to  be  a musician.  As  the  musical 
life  is  often  lived  it  is  indeed  a terrible  thing  to  see  a child  enter  it. 

W.  I.  Thomas  says  in  a recent  work  that  few  women,  and  very 
few  blacks  have  ever  been  admitted  to  the  white  man’s  world,  have 
actually  come  to  share  in  our  real  life.  And  the  same  thing  may 
often  be  said  of  the  musician ; he  is  not  admitted  to  the  white  man’s 
world ; he  lives  by  himself,  and  is  petted  and  tolerated  but  not  re- 
spected. The  way  out  of  this  condition  is  through  general  educa- 
tion. Make  a musician  a man,  make  him  responsive  to  other  arts 
and  activities,  and  he  will  be  treated  like  a man.  Music  will  become 
a nobler  and  more  dignified  calling,  and  the  greatest  of  the  living 
arts  will  have  a better  representation  in  American  life.  Oberlin  has 
stood  for  the  education  of  the  woman  and  of  the  negro;  but  she  still 
has  a mission — let  her  stand  for  the  education  of  the  musician. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  person  with  the 
artistic  temperament  to  be  a normal  person.  The  great  problem  of 
every  man  is  self  control,  poise,  level-beadedness.  And  this  is  doubly 
the  problem  of  the  artist.  He  must  keep  his  balance.  By  this  time 
we  are  well  over  the  idea  that  a writer  is  a sort  of  harmless  maniac, 
and  that  poverty  and  wretchedness  are  breeders  of  literature ; we  are 
ready  to  accept  the  sculptor  and  the  architect,  and  even  the  painter 
as  strong  and  significant  members  of  society.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  a general  education,  with  the  social  life  it 
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involves,  with  the  feel  of  the  world’s  work  that  it  makes  possible,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  things  for  helping  the  musician  to  be  a steady, 
clear-headed  man.  We  are  all  of  us  ready  to  go  crazy ; the  artist  a bit 
more  ready  that  the  rest.  Whether  we  keep  our  balance,  stay  whole- 
some and  sane,  depends  in  a large  part  on  the  self-control  and  social 
poise  that  we  have  learned  through  education  and  contact  with  men. 
Many  a shipwreck,  both  mental  and  moral,  in  the  artistic  life,  might 
have  been  averted,  had  the  unfortunate  been  responsive  to  the  great 
sane  world  of  life  and  letters. 

Music  is  no  equivalent  for  intellectual  education.  Musical 
"literature”  is  a misnomer.  Because  it  happens  to  be  written  or 
printed  makes  it  no  more  a literature  than  a collection  of  architec- 
tural drawings,  or  of  etchings.  The  term  “intellectual”  music  is 
also  false.  It  takes  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  structure  of  much 
music ; and  so  it  does  to  appreciate  the  structure  of  a complicated 
arabesque  or  an  elaborate  bit  of  landscape  gardening;  but  the  con- 
tent of  music  is  fundamentally  emotional  and  not  intellectual ; it 
does  not  deal  with  ideas. 

The  conservatory  graduate  often  faces  the  practical  problems 
of  doing  his  work  in  connection  with  some  school  or  college.  He 
does  his  best  in  a well  regulated,  systematized  institution.  Oberlin 
Conservatory  in  particular  has  sprinkled  its  graduates  over  the 
Middle  West  in  all  the  colleges  that  maintain  departments  of  music. 
A musician  who  must  do  his  work  in  a college  or  academy  is  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  if  he  does  not  understand  the  life  and  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  in  which  he  teaches.  If  he  adapts  his  work 
to  the  situation,  if  he  gets  music  its  rightful  place  in  college  training, 
he  must  be  a man  of  real  literary  attainments  and  interests. 

The  feasible  academic  training  for  the  musician  would  seem  to 
be  something  like  this:  Let  him  take  a good  general  high  school 

course,  with  full  quota  of  language,  literature  and  science.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  music  taught  in  the  schools,  he  will  be  able  to 
start  musical  training  as  a side  issue,  will  not  attempt  to  do  more 
than  keep  hands  or  voice  supple,  and  learn  the  rudiments.  This 
ought  to  be  followed  by  two  or  more  years  in  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  music  and  to  college  work.  The  ideal  would  be  a college 
course  taken  in  about  five  years  with  one-third  the  time  spent  in 
musical  training.  Then,  and  only  then  let  him  specialize  in  music, 
both  as  far  as  technical  training  and  interpretative  study  go.  The 
English  are  setting  us  a splendid  example  in  the  matter  of  advanced 
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literary  requirements  for  musical  education.  To  do  university  work 
in  music  one  must  have  the  English  public  school  course,  which 
is  about  equivalent  to  the  German  gymnasium,  or  the  first  year  and 
a half  of  the  American  college.  The  English  university  course  is  a 
thorough-going,  scholarly  course,  and  the  English  Mus.  B.  or  Mus. 
D.  is  a well  trained  man.  The  influence  of  the  system  is  making 
itself  felt  in  English  church  music. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  a conservatory  to  ad- 
vance the  literary  requirements  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  they 
equal  those  of  the  other  professions,  that  we  may  make  our  musical 
training  adequate  and  our  musicians  men. 

Raymond  H.  Stetson. 

Note— The  address  was  delivered  at  the  conference  on  Musical  Education  held  Monday. 
June  22.  190S.  at  Oberlin. 
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The  article  “The  Appreciation  of  Music  as  a College  Study,” 
which  was  printed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine,  was  de- 
livered at  the  conference  on  Musical  Education  held  in  Oberlin, 
Monday,  June  22. 

The  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  catalogue  which  Oberlin  College 
has  been  preparing  is  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  distribution.  The  work  has  far  exceeded  the  original  plan, 
but  the  result  fully  justifies  the  additional  time  and  care  which  have 
been  given  to  its  preparation.  The  portion  devoted  to  the  former 
students  and  the  graduates  of  Oberlin  College,  which  is  now  in 
printed  form,  alone  make  a volume  of  eleven  thousand  pages  of 
six  point  type.  The  index  of  the  married  women  increases  the 
number  of  pages  by  sixty-six.  In  addition  to  the  catalogue  proper, 
the  volume  is  to  contain  a complete  list  of  the  teaching  and  the  ad- 
ministrative force  of  the  College,  together  with  short  sketches  of 
all  the  College  buildings,  historical  maps  and  illustrations  of  many 
of  the  college  buildings  and  men  connected  with  Oberlin  College. 
Many  of  the  data  have  been  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  represent 
infinite  patience  and  preservance  and  not  a small  amount  of  faith. 
The  records  of  the  College  have  been  thoroughly  searched  for 
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material  and  inaccuracies  which  during  the  course  of  time  have 
crept  in,  have  been  corrected.  When  complete  the  Anniversary 
Catalogue  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  the  College  to 
answer  all  questions  concerning  the  past  and  present  of  the  College 
by  the  method  suggested  by  the  musical  critic  of  the  Nation  con- 
cerning musical  inquiries : “The  countless  women’s  clubs  in  the 

country  will  of  course,  give  it  a place  of  honor  in  their  libraries,  and 
the  busy  musical  critics  who  are  perpetually  besought  for  informa- 
tion as  to  what  books  should  be  read  for  certain  literary  or  lecture 
purposes,  may  now  save  time  by  ordering  a few  hundred  postal 
cards  with  these  words  printed  on  the  back:  Dear  Madame,  you 
will  find  everything  you  want  to  know  in  Dickinson’s  ‘Study  of  the 
History  of  Music’.” 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  O BERLIN 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

The  original  By-Laws  of  the  Ober- 
lin  Collegiate  Institute  were  recently 
found  among  papers  in  the  College 
Treasurer’s  vault  and  with  the  his- 
torical memoranda  leading  up  to 
their  adoption  are  here  printed. 

September  23,  1834 

“Messrs.  Shipherd,  Waldo,  Brown, 
Dascomb,  and  Stewart  were  appoint- 
ed a committee  to  draft  a code  of 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  and  re- 
port the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board.” 

October  28,  1834 

“The  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  subject  of  by-laws  of  the 
institute  reported  a code  which,  with 
modifications  and  amendments,  was 
adopted.” 

July  s,  1836 

“Resolved  that  Brothers  H.  Cow- 
les, Finney,  Gillette,  and  Burnell  be 
a committee  to  report  a revised  code 
of  by-laws  for  this  institution  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board.” 

August  28,  1840 

“Professor  Whipple  in  behalf  of 
the  Faculty  reported  a recommenda- 
tion for  adoption  on  code  of  by-laws 
and  regulations  for  the  institution.” 

August  31,  1840 

“The  Faculty  report  of  the  code  of 
by-laws  was  taken  up,  considered, 
approved,  and  adopted.  Voted,  that 
the  same  be  referred  to  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  for  publication.” 

The  attached  By-Laws  must  be  Un- 
original code  adopted  September  23, 
•834- 


BY  LAWS  OF  THE 
OBERLIN  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

Chapter  1st. 

Government  of  the  Institute  & Duties 

of  its  Officers. 

1st.  The  executive  authority  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Faculty,  consisting 
of  the  President,  Professors,  Tutors 
& general  Agent. 

2.  It  shall  be  their  duty  as  far  as 
practicable  to  advance  the  students  in 
their  several  departments  of  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  education,  and 
faithfully  execute  the  laws  establish- 
ed by  the  Trustees. 

3.  The  Faculty  shall  hold  stated 
meetings  once  in  two  weeks  to  pro- 
mote the  general  interests  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  President  may  con- 
vene special  meetings  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. 

4th.  The  President,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence the  senior  officer  present,  shall 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  a majority  shall  constitute 
a quorum. 

5th,  The  Faculty  shall  keep  a legi- 
ble & accurate  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, through  a secretary  of  their 
appointment,  and  present  the  same 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Trustees  at 
their  annual  meeting. 

6th.  The  Faculty  may  make  & 
enforce  such  sales  as  they  may  judge 
expedient  provided  they  do  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  laws  and  general 
principles  of  the  Institute. 

7th.  The  Faculty  shall  register  in 
a permanent  book  the  names,  ages, 
and  residences  of  all  the  students 
with  the  addresses  of  their  parents  or 
guardians  and  of  their  benefactors, 
with  their  subscriptions  & payments, 
the  time  of  their  entering  &-  leaving 
the  Institute,  their  attainments  in 
knowledge  at  the  time  of  entering. 
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their  conduct  and  progress  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  whatever 
may  present  a fair  view  of  their  pre- 
sent & prospective  character,  and  an- 
nually report  so  much  of  the  same 
as  they  shall  deem  expedient  to  the 
benefactors  whose  scholarship  they 
may  enjoy. 

8th.  The  Faculty  shall  report  the 
state  of  the  Institute  to  the  Trustees 
at  their  annual  meeing,  and  suggest 
such  improvement  in  its  laws,  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  general  inter- 
ests as  they  may  deem  important. 

Chapter  2. 

System  of  Education. 

1st.  This  shall  embrace  the  in- 
struction of  a preparatory  or  Acade- 
mic department,  a Teachers  depart- 
ment, a Female  Seminary,  and  a Col- 
legiate department  in  which  shall  be 
taught  thoroughly  the  useful  arts  & 
sciences  common  in  other  similar  in- 
stitutions with  such  additions  and 
amendments  as  experience  shall  dic- 
tate. It  is  designed  also  to  add  a 
Theological  course  when  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Trustees  it  shall  be  called 
for. 

2.  The  Trustees  do  not  define  the 
course  of  study  which  the  students 
shall  pursue,  but  filling  the  several' 
departments  of  instruction  with  an 
able  Faculty,  they  shall  refer  to  them 
the  direction  of  each  ones  course, 
and  after  a careful  examination  of 
all  applicants,  they  shall  put  them 
upon  such  a course  as  shall  in  their 
estimation  best  qualify  for  service  to 
which  they  appear  to  be  destined,  and 
from  that  course  they  shall  not  devi- 
ate without  permission  from  the  Fac- 
ulty. 

Chapter  3. 

Of  Religious  Exercises. 

1st.  There  shall  be  daily  public 
prayers  in  the  Institution  morning  & 


evening  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty,  at  which  all  the  students 
shall  regularly  attend,  except  those 
who  for  sufficient  reasons  may  be  ex- 
cused by  the  Faculty,  and  these  ex- 
ercises shall  be  attended  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

2.  The  officers  & students  of  the 
Institution  will  attend  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  with  the  Congregational 
Society  in  Oberlin.  Any  student  of 
a different  religious  denomination 
from  the  Congregational  Society  in 
Oberlin,  if  of  age,  on  his  own  re- 
quest, and  if  under  age,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  parents  or  guardian,  may 
attend  worship  on  the  Sabbath  with 
any  other  religious  denomination  on 
the  Sabbath  with  any  other  religious 
denomination  by  leave  of  the  Faculty, 
provided  his  attendance  with  such 
other  denominations  shall  be  regular. 

3.  Nothing  shall  be  done  by  any 
of  the  students  on  the  Sabbath  nor 
the  evening  preceding  the  Sabbath 
which  may  be  inconsistent  with  their 
own  religious  duties  or  the  religious 
privileges  of  others. 

4.  The  Faculty  shall  appoint  moni- 
tors to  take  notice  of  all  delinquin- 
cies  in  attending  the  above  religious 
exercises  of  all  tardiness  & improper 
conduct  therein,  and  report  them  to 
the  Faculty  as  they  shall  require. 

Chapter  4th. 

Admission  of  the  Students  and  their 

Continuance  in  the  Institute. 

1st.  Conditions  of  admission  to 
the  institute  shall  be  trustworthy  testi- 
monials of  good  intellectual  & moral 
character,  ability  to  labor  4 hours 
daily,  freedom  from  debts,  total  ab- 
stinence from  ardent  spirits  as  an 
article  of  drink  or  refreshment,  & 
tobacco  except  as  a medicine,  & if 
admitted  to  the  Boarding  & Manual 
Labor  Department  of  the  Institute, 
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the  payment  of  150$  as  a scholarship, 
or  leave  from  the  general  agent  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  one  established 
by  another. 

2.  Individuals  possessing  a com- 
mon school  education,  or  more  ad- 
vanced, may  enter  such  a department 
or  class  as  the  Faculty  judge  expe- 
dient. 

3.  The  regular  time  for  the  ad- 
mission of  students  shall  be  the  day 
before  the  anniversary,  or  the  day 
before  the  succeeding  term  com- 
mences; and  no  one  shall  leave  town 
during  term  time,  without  permission 
from  the  President  or  in  his  absence 
the  senior  officer  present. 

4th.  The  Faculty  may  dismiss  any 
student  who  after  fair  trial  in 
scholarship,  morals,  or  manual  labor, 
shall  appear  too  delinquent  for  con- 
tinuance, or  whose  deportment  in 
other  respects  may  render  him  un- 
worthy of  the  privileges  in  the  insti- 
tute. 

Chapter  5th. 

Manual  Labor. 

1 st.  Every  student  shall  labor  4 
hours  daily,  illness,  peculiar  cases,  & 
Providences  excepted. 

2.  The  students  shall  have  the 
liberty  of  choice  in  the  kind  of  labor 
they  perform,  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  general  interests  or  the 
system,  but  must  always  perform  that 
labor  which  the  general  Agent  di- 
rects. 

3.  Suitable  tools  shall  be  furnished 
for  the  students,  charged  to  them  by 
the  Agent  when  taken  & credited 
when  returned;  but  if  injured  or  lost, 
charged  to  the  student,  according  to 
the  amount  of  damage  or  loss. 

4th.  The  students  shall  be  classed 
in  convenient  numbers  under  suitable 
monitors,  who  shall  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  their  classes  with  a daily 
account  of  the  hours  & minutes  which 


each  one  shall  labor,  the  degree  of 
diligence,  effect  with  which  they  la- 
bor, and  an  account  of  their  depart- 
ment in  general ; and  report  the  same 
to  the  general  Agent  on  Saturday  of 
each  week;  and  no  account  shall  be 
passed  to  the  credit  of  the  students 
for  manual  labor  by  the  hour,  or  by 
the  job,  unless  sanctioned  by  some 
monitor  or  agent  of  the  Institute 
weekly. 

Chapter  6th. 

Stewards  Departments. 

1st.  Board  shall  be  of  a plain  & 
wholesome  kind ; only  one  dish  with 
its  accompaniments  shall  be  eaten  at 
one  meal.  Tea  & coffee,  high  sea- 
soned meats,  rich  pastries  & all  un- 
wholesome & expensive  food  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  common  table ; & 
yet  the  stewards  shall  always  make 
the  diet  as  palatable  as  consistent 
with  these  rules. 

2.  An  account  current  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Steward  of  all  the  fur- 
niture & provision  brought  into  his 
department,  of  labor  performed,  & 
expenses  incurred,  and  inventory  of 
the  same  taken  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  & board  charged  to  the  students 
at  the  net  expense  thus  ascertained. 

3.  The  students  shall  be  furnished 
with  only  3 meals  a day. 

4th.  No  furniture  belonging  to  the 
stewards  departments  shall  be  re- 
moved from  its  place,  without  per- 
mission from  some  manager  in  that 
department.  Students  who  choose 
their  board  without  meat  may  be 
gratified,  and  the  price  charged  ac- 
cordingly, provided  there  is  enough 
of  this  kind  to  fill  a table,  and  they 
do  not  change  without  the  consent  of 
the  Steward. 

Chapter  7th. 

Students  Rooms. 

1st.  The  study  and  lodgingrooms 
shall  be  distributed  annually  as  the 
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Faculty  shall  direct,  & no  changes 
shall  take  place  without  their  permis- 
sion. 

2.  Rent  shall  be  charged  on  their 
rooms  sufficient  to  keep  them  and 
their  furniture  in  good  and  perpetual 
repair. 

3.  The  room  shall  be  kept  in  a 
neat  and  cleanly  manner,  and  well 
aired. 

4th.  No  student  shall  enter  an- 
other’s room  without  his  permission, 
nor  do  that  in  his  own  room  which 
shall  disturb  his  neighbor. 

5th.  The  ladies  shall  not  receive 
at  their  rooms  the  visits  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

6th.  The  gentlemen  shall  not  tarry 
in  their  rooms  while  the  ladies  are 
there  engaged  in  domestic  duties. 

Chapter  8th. 

Fire  Precautions. 

1st.  Fire  shall  not  be  removed 
from  one  place  to  another  except  in 
a closed  firepan,  one  of  which  shall 
be  kept  for  the  use  of  every  story  in 
each  building. 

2.  Combustible  matter  shall  not  be 
left  more  exposed  to  fire  than  the 
floor  nearest  the  fire;  and  the  doors 
and  dampers  of  stoves  shall  always 
be  closed  by  students  when  they  leave 
their  rooms  or  retire  to  rest. 

3.  Monitors  appointed  by  the  Fac- 
ulty shall  visit  all  the  rooms  assigned 
to  them  & see  that  every  fire  is  se- 
cured and  every  light  extinguished  at 
10  o’clock  P.  M.,  sickness  excepted, 

Chapter  9th. 

Hours  of  Labor,  Study,  Food  and 

Devotion. 

1 st.  These  shall  be  arranged  by 
the  Faculty  to  meet  the  change  of 
seasons,  provided  that  the  students 
are  required  to  labor  4 hours  daily, 
study  8 hours  except  the  time  be 
employed  in  religious  services.  Keep 
their  beds  from  10  o’clock  P M.  to 
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5 o’clock  A.  M.  & are  permitted  to 
retire  at  9 o’clock  P.  M.  & rest  until 

5 A.  M.  if  they  please  & have  allowed 
them  at  least  a half  hour  in  the 
morning  and  as  much  in  the  evening 
for  devotion. 

Chapter  10th. 
Deportment  of  Students. 

1st.  It  is  to  be  that  of  Gentlemen 

6 Ladies,  according  to  the  known 
rules  of  propriety  & virtue. 

2.  All  vulgar  & profane  words, 
writings  & actions  with  all  gambling, 
or  playing  at  games  of  chance,  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  for  drink,  riot, 
quarrelling,  or  insubordination,  and 
contempt  of  Institute  authority  are 
expressly  forbidden. 

3.  No  students  shall  use  fire  arms 
or  burn  gun  powder  in  any  way  with- 
out permission  from  the  President 
or  Principal  of  his  department. 

Chapter  nth. 

The  Library. 

1st.  The  Library  shall  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  officers 
and  students  of  the  Institute. 

2.  The  Faculty  shall  appoint  one 
of  their  number  to  act  as  Librarian, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  number  and 
keep  a catalogue  of  all1  the  books  be- 
longing to  the  Library,  & to  keep  a 
strict  account  of  the  drawing  & re- 
turning of  the  same. 

3.  No  student  shall  draw  more 
than  one  volume  from  the  Library  at 
a time,  nor  shall  books  be  drawn, 
except  at  the  times  appointed  to  this 
purpose,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Faculty. 

Chapter  12th. 

Terms,  Examinations,  Vacations,  An- 
niversary See. 

There  shall  be  a term  of  40  weeks 
commencing  on  the  1st  of  March 
each  year. 

The  annual  Commencement  shall 
occur  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  July. 
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There  shall  be  a thorough  examin- 
ation in  the  preparatory  school  at  the 
close  of  each  term,  with  an  exhibition 
of  declamations  and  original  pieces, 
at  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  All 
the  other  departments  shall  be  ex- 
amined critically  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fall  term.  The 
year  of  the  Preparatory  school  shall 
commence  on  the  2nd  Wednesday 
of  September  and  the  Winter  Term 
continue  20  weeks,  after  which  there 
shall  be  a vacation  till  the  first  of 
March,  when  the  Summer  Term  shall 
commence  & continue  till  the  annual 
Commencement  of  the  Institute,  on 
the  1st  Wednesday  of  July.  The  time 
intervening  the  Commencement  & the 
2nd  Wednesday  of  September  shall 
be  the  summer  vacation.  Youth  who 
cannot  enter  this  department  at  the 
commencement,  may  enter  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December.  The  an- 
nual vacation  of  all  the  other  de- 
partment shall  continue  12  weeks 
commencing  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Tuition  Bill. 

Students  in  the  Institute  will  be 
required  to  pay  one-half  of  the  tui- 
tion for  a year  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing, and  the  other  half  at  the  close 
of  the  vacation  in  March. 

Students  in  the  Preparatory  school 
will  be  required  to  pay  their  tuition 
in  advance. 

The  present  rate  of  tuition  in  the 
Institute  is  fixed  at  18$  a year. 

The  present  rate  of  tuition  in  the 
Preparatory  school  is  fixed  at  12$  a 
year. 

DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR 
COLLEGES. 

Once  more  the  most  significant 
day  of  the  year,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Col- 
lege has  come  and  gone,  and  not  for 


several  years  has  so  high  a note 
been  struck  or  so  general  an  inter- 
est manifested. 

The  Young  Men’s  and  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations 
planned  strong  meetings  for  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday,.  January  24,  that 
thoughtful  preparation  for  Thurs- 
day, the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges, 
might  be  made  by  many  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Boyd,  D.  D.,  of  Detroit,  ad- 
dressed a mass  meeting  in  the  chapel. 
With  marvellous  vividness  in  de- 
lineation, he  traced  the  development 
of  Simon,  the  son  of  John,  into 
Peter,  “the  man  of  rock,”  and  in  an 
eloquent  appeal  urged  the  commit- 
ment of  life  to  the  “man-making” 
Christ. 

On  Thursday,  the  various  board- 
ing houses  followed  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  beginning  the  day  with  a 
short  prayer  meeting  after  breakfast 
and  reports  have  come  in  of  an  un- 
usual spirit  of  co-operation  in  many 
of  the  houses. 

The  day  itself  was  one  of  those 
perfect  days,  rare  even  in  October ; 
and  as  the  chapel  bell  tolled  for  the 
ten  o’clock  service,  the  students, 
Faculty,  and  some  of  the  town 
friends  gathered  and  filled  the  large 
auditorium  to  its  utmost  capacity; 
certainly  very  few  absented  them- 
selves even  though  attendance  was 
entirely  voluntary.  President  King 
was  in  charge  of  the  service.  He 
stated  most  impressively  the  reasons 
for  shutting  down  all  the  college  ac- 
tivities for  this  one  day,  and  ap- 
pealed to  each  one  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  himself,  by  facing  squarely 
any  facts  about  himself  which  he 
has  deliberately  ignored,  by  placing 
his  friendships  upon  a deeper  basis, 
by  giving  the  great  spirits  of  the 
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past,  especially  those  whose  words 
come  to  us  in  the  Bible,  a chance  to 
share  their  inspiration  with  him,  by 
entering  into  closer,  more  harmoni- 
ous, fellowship  with  God,  and  by 
making  it  a day  of  decisions  of 
whatever  kind  there  might  be  need. 
The  vast  audience  listened  with  an 
intensity  and  earnestness  that  be- 
tokened unusual  thoughtfulness.  The 
time  put  into  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents was  fully  occupied  by  those 
who  spoke  of  what  their  years  in 
Oberlin  had  brought  to  them  of 
light  and  life,  and  of  their  purposes 
and  ambitions  for  the  years  to  come. 

Never  has  the  value  of  the  new 
chapel  in  the  college  life  been  more 
evident  than  during  this  service. 
The  reverent  hush,  the  deep  solem- 
nity, the  heart-searching  thoughtful- 
ness seemed  to  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  many  preceeding  noon 
days,  when  for  a few  moments  the 
beauty  of  the  place  and  the  peace 
of  God  have  stolen  into  many 
hearts  with  their  quietness  and  calm; 
and  in  this  sacred  hour,  the  build- 
ing received  a new  dedication,  mak- 
ing it  even  more  truly  a place  of 
worship. 

During  the  afternoon  all  members 
of  the  Faculty  were  at  home,  and 
many  students  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  consult  them  on 
questions  connected  with  their  life 
or  work,  or  merely  to  become  better 
acquainted. 

In  the  evening  separate  meetings 
were  held,  the  men  being  addressed 
by  Dr.  Boyd  and  the  women  by  Miss 
Bertha  Conde,  one  of  the  National 
Student  Secretaries  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations. 
In  both  meetings  the  same  earnest 
spirit  was  manifest  that  had  charac- 
terized the  entire  day,  and  new  and 
deeper  purposes  were  kindled. 


The  young  women  were  fortunate 
in  having  Miss  Conde  with  them  the 
two  following  days,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  see  individually  over  thirty 
who  had  indicated  their  desire  to 
make  their  lives  better  and  stronger. 

Shansi  Day  suitably  follows  the 
Day  of  Prayer, — the  day  of  out- 
going service  the  day  of  inspiration. 
The  student  body  gathered  at  half 
past  eleven  in  the  chapel  to  make  its 
annual  pledge  to  the  work  of  the 
Shansi  Mission.  This  year  the  con- 
tribution is  to  be  used  for  the  repair 
and  equipment  of  the  buildings  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  the  campus  of  the 
New  Oberlin,  which  is  being  estab- 
lished in  Shansi.  Mrs.  Alice  Wil- 
liams presented  the  history  of  the 
work  and  its  present  opportunities 
in  her  own  vivid  and  inspiring  way, 
and  then  the  cards  were  distributed. 
The  pledges  came  in  with  unusual 
rapidity  and  $1320  was  raised,  an 
increase  of  about  $50  over  the 
pledges  of  a year  ago.  It  is  expected 
that  the  fund  will  reach  at  least 
$1400. 

The  class  prayer  meetings  Friday 
afternoon  and  the  Association  meet- 
ings Sunday  evening,  gathered  up 
the  results  of  the  week,  as  far  as 
might  be;  but  what  the  quiet  yet 
intense  inspiration  has  meant  in  un- 
numbered lives,  can  never  be  meas- 
ured. 

Florence  M.  Fitch. 


THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON  OF 
1908. 

At  the  opening  of  college  in  Sep- 
tember there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  football  season  of  1908 
would  be  an  exceptional  one.  In 
spite  of  severe  loss  by  graduation 
the  material  on  hand  seemed  to 
promise  a team  even  stronger  than 
that  of  last  year.  The  schedule  had 
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been  worked  out  in  easy  games. 
Coach  Snyder  was  again  to  take  up 
the  coaching  and  it  was  such  a way 
as  to  alternate  hard  and  easy  games 
and  he  hoped  he  could  start  where  he 
left  off  the  previous  season  and 
carry  the  team  on  to  greater  effec- 
tiveness and  greater  achievements. 
At  the  first  call  for  men  the 
largest  squad  turned  out  that 
has  ever  been  seen  at  work  on 
Dill  Field.  Surely  then,  if  ever,  we 
had  the  right  to  expect  great  things 
in  football  it  was  for  this  season. 
Such  was  the  thought  of  most  of  us 
and  such  thought  was  certainly  not 
without  reason. 

And  now  that  the  season  is  past 
and  gone  we  may  well  agree  that  the 
season  of  1908  has  indeed  been  ex- 
ceptional and  that  our  expectations 
for  great  things  have  been  realized. 
But  how  differently  from  the  way  it 
has  been  pictured  in  our  minds ! No 
championship  dreams  have  been  rea- 
lized, no  silver  cup  has  come  to  Ober- 
lin,  not  even  financially  has  the  sea- 
son proven  successful,  and  yet  I do 
not  believe  there  is  a single  individ- 
ual in  the  institution  who  is  not 
proud  of  our  team  and  the  football 
season  of  1908. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  individual 
games.  The  easy  game  with  Hiram 
gave  little  idea  of  what  our  men 
could  do.  The  great  game  at  Cor- 
nell the  following  week,  on  the  con- 
trary, showed  that  our  men  although 
outclassed,  were  no  quitters.  Our 
play  was  of  such  clean  and  brilliant 
type  as  to  win  the  admiration  and 
appause  of  the  Cornell  student  body 
and  commendation  from  the  Cornell 
football  management.  We  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  other 
team  throughout  the  season  except 
the  mighty  Pennsylvania  was  able  to 
score  so  many  points  against  Cornell 


as  did  Oberlin.  And  further  it  is 
satisfying  to  know  that  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  game 
was  clean  and  sportsmanlike. 

The  Heidelberg  game  was  too  easy 
to  be  very  helpful  to  the  team.  The 
continued  hot,  dry,  and  dusty  weather 
prevented  much  progress  in  team 
work  and  the  terrific  hardness  of  our 
clay  field  daily  increased  the  size  of 
the  injured  list.  It  was  a bruised  and 
battered  team  that  entered  the  Case 
game  here  on  October  24th,  and  it 
was  only  the  hardest  and  most  deter- 
mined work,  with  here  and  there  a 
flash  of  brilliant  team  play,  that 
finally  won  for  us  an  uphill  victory. 

The  work  of  our  team  in  the  Mia- 
mi and  Reserve  games  was  the  poor- 
est of  the  season.  In  the  former  be- 
cause of  a bruised  and  patched  up 
team  and  indifference,  in  the  latter 
because  of  increased  injuries,  the  lack 
of  fast  and  and  aggressive  teamwork, 
due  to  bruised  and  battered  physical 
condition,  and  the  uncertainty  caused 
by  substitutions.  Nevertheless,  de- 
feated though  we  were,  there  was  not 
a man  who  saw  that  game  who  was 
not  proud  of  every  man  who  fought 
for  the  crimson  and  gold.  At  this 
game  Oberlin  College  won  more  than 
victory  could  have  brought,  by  her 
magnanimous  and  sportsmanlike 
treatment  of  her  visiting  rivals.  The 
team,  Oberlin  College,  students,  and 
faculty,  trustees,  alumni,  former  stu- 
dents and  friends,  may  feel  justly 
proud  of  the  events  of  that  day. 

The  much  needed  rest  for  our  team 
came  the  next  week  by  the  forfeiture 
of  their  game  by  Baldwin  University. 

November  21  our  men  came  on  the 
field  at  Columbus  to  do  battle  with 
Ohio  State  in  the  best  physical  condi- 
tion they  had  been  in  since  the  Cor- 
nell game.  Every  man  of  the  two 
hundred  and  more  loyal  supporters 
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who  had  followed  the  team  to  Col- 
umbus felt  that  November  twenty- 
first  was  to  be  Oberlin’s  day.  In  this 
they  were  not  entirely  disappointed. 
The  exhibition  of  football  as  display- 
ed by  Oberlin’s  team  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  an  Oberlin  supporter. 
The  game  itself  from  a non-partisan 
standpoint  was  a magnificent  specta- 
cle. No  contest  was  ever  more  stub- 
bornly waged.  Even  the  uninitiated 
could  appreciate  that  it  was  a battle 
of  giants.  Everyone  seemed  to  feel 
as  did  a prominent  Columbus  busi- 
ness man  who  expressed  himself  as 
follows : “I  want  to  say  that  I don’t 
know  much  about  football,  but  I 
would  not  have  missed  that  game 
for  a ten  dollar  bill.” 

But  what  appealed  to  every  Ober- 
linite  was  the  gallant,  the  magnifi- 
cent way  in  which  our  Oberlin  boys 
fought  through  that  uphill  contest, 
handicapped  as  they  were  by  accident 
after  accident  and  substitution  after 
substitution.  After  the  first  twelve 
or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  game  Ohio 
State  was  consistently  outplayed. 
Eight  of  their  points  were  scored 
by  field  kicks  when  Oberlin’s  goal 
line  was  never  in  danger.  Four  of 
these  points  were  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful even  in  the  mind  of  the  referee 
himself.  Within  twelve  minutes  of 
the  start  of  the  game  and  in  quick 
succession,  Ferris,  Clark,  and  Har- 
vey, three  of  our  strongest  linemen 
had  to  leave  the  game  on  account  of 
accidents. 

In  spite  of  the  points  scored 
against  them  and  of  the  substitutions 
and  shifts  in  positions  the  wearers 
of  the  Crimson  and  Gold  settled 
down  to  playing  the  best  football 
they  had  played  during  the  entire 
season.  I do  not  believe  that  a finer 
exhibition  of  up-to-date  football  was 
seen  in  Ohio  the  entire  season.  It 
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is  gratifying  to  know  that  even 
Coach  Herrnstein  of  Ohio  State  ac- 
knowledged this  fact. 

On  into  the  dusk  the  two  teams 
gamely  fought,  Ohio  State  for  the 
most  part  on  the  defensive.  By 
magnificent  teamwork  Oberlin  had 
made  two  touchdowns  and  had  taken 
the  lead.  In  the  gathering  darkness 
as  a last  hope  of  tieing  the  score 
Captain  Barrington  attempted  a most 
difficult  placement  kick  from  the  43 
yard  line  at  the  side  of  the  field. 
The  kick  went  wide  of  the  goal, 
crossing  the  entire  field  and  going 
out  of  bounds  on  the  far  side.  In 
the  dusk  there  was  a scramble  and 
when  the  referee  untangled  the  heap 
the  ball  was  in  possession  of  Ohio 
State  and  on  Oberlin’s  six  yard  line, 
from  whence  a fake  buck  carried  the 
ball  over  Oberlin’s  goal  line  and  the 
game  was  won  and  lost. 

Even  then  no  Oberlin  man  faltered 
and  in  the  few  remaining  minutes 
the  fight  was  desperately  waged. 
Oberlin’s  playing  was  simply  tre- 
mendous ! How  proud  we  were  of 
those  boys  just  then!  But  State 
would  not  be  denied.  They  fought 
back  attack  after  attack  and  succeed- 
ed in  holding  their  advantage  until 
the  sound  of  the  whistle,  and  surely 
no  team  was  ever  more  glad  to  hear 
the  final  signal  that  the  wearers  of 
the  scarlet  and  gray.  They  had  been 
outplayed  but  the  game  was  theirs. 

But  what  of  that?  Surely  we 
would  have  preferred  to  return  vic- 
torious but  in  spite  of  defeat  we  re- 
turned happy.  For  what  a game  we 
had  seen!  How  proud  we  were  of 
our  team ! Days  like  that  day  and 
that  of  the  Reserve  game  take  away 
the  bitterness  of  defeat. 

All  praise  to  the  victors  of  1908, 
for  many  are  the  victories  which  each 
man  has  won  though  no  silver  cup 
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has  been  brought  to  Oberlin.  In 
things  of  greatest  good  we  have 
achieved  notable  victories.  Measured 
by  such  standards  as  these,  Oberlin’s 
football  season  of  1908  has  indeed 
been  exceptional. 

C.  W.  Savage. 
Review,  December  22. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church,  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Tenney  offered  his  resig- 
nation as  pastor  to  take  effect  next 
May.  The  matter  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  and  the 
Church  committee  for  consideration. 

President  King,  who  is  President 
of  the  Ohio  College  Association, 
and  Professors  Cole,  MacLennan 
and  Miller  attended  the  sessions  of 
the  Association  at  Columbus,  Dec- 
ember 30  and  31. 

Professor  S.  R.  Williams  repre- 
sented the  College  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Northeastern  Iowa  Association 
of  graduates,  former  students  and 
friends  of  Oberlin,  held  at  Water- 
loo, January  1. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  was  elect- 
ed Vice-President  of  the  Intercolle- 
giate Athletic  Association  at  their 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  Janu- 
ary 2. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Birdseye  Hatch  was 
appointed  Teacher  of  Physical 
Training  in  the  Woman’s  Gymnas- 
ium for  the  second  semester  of  the 
present  year. 

Professor  John  M.  Vincent  of 
John  Hopkins  University  was  the 
representative  of  the  College  at  the 
inauguration  of  Eugene  Allen  Noble, 
S.  T.  D.,  as  President  of  the  Wo- 
man’s College  of  Baltimore,  Febru- 
ary 2. 

The  Musical  Union  announces  for 
May  14  a matinee  and  concert  as- 


sisted by  the  Damrosch  orchestra. 

Professor  Dickinson  is  writing  a 
series  of  four  articles  for  the  Mus- 
cian.  The  first  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary number.  A new  edition  of 
Professor  Dickinson’s  book,  “Study 
of  the  History  of  Music,”  is  being 
issued  by  Scribners. 

Dean  Bosworth  attended  the  meet- 
ings in  New  York  City  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Training  of  Mission- 
aries. Mr.  Bosworth  also  delivered 
(three  addresses  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  Arietta  M.  Abbott  has 
left  Munich  and  is  now  at  Freiburg, 
Baden.  Her  address  is  Poste  Res- 
tante. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  represented 
the  College  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Oberlin  Association  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Professor  W.  J.  Hutchins  gave  an 
informal  talk  in  the  chapel  of  Coun- 
cil Hall  to  the  Chaplains  of  the  vari- 
ous College  Houses  on  the  Respon- 
sibility of  Chaplains. 

Mr.  John  Goetz  of  New  York 
City  has  been  in  Oberlin  appraising 
the  Olney  Art  Gallery.  Mr.  Goetz 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of 
the  arts  of  the  various  countries  and 
is  a man  of  wide  experience. 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore  of  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  gave  a most 
delightful  lecture  in  Council  Hall 
chapel,  Monday  afternoon,  January 
25,  on  “Reform,  Education  and  the 
Religious  Situation  in  China.” 

Mr.  Fritz  Hagens,  who  two  years 
ago  was  a member  of  the  Faculty  in 
the  German  department,  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  his  ad- 
dress being  359  Sterling  Place. 

Miss  Marie  A.  Grebe  is  teaching 
this  year  at  Union  College,  Bar- 
bourville,  Kentucky.  Miss  Grebe  is 
teaching  German. 
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Miss  Janet  B.  Glen  is  teaching 
'English  in  The  Knox  School  at 
Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 

Professor  Fred  Tisdel  has  resign- 
ed as  President  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  and  is  spending  the  pre- 
sent year  in  study  abroad. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Gubelmann  is  teach- 
ing German  in  Yale  University.  Mr. 
Gubelmann’s  address  is  95  Brownell 
Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Dr  Vernon  C.  Harrington  gave  an 
interpretation  of  Caponsacchi  from 
Browning’s  The  Ring  and  the  Book, 
Saturday  evening,  January  2,  in 
Sturges  Hall. 

President  and  Mrs.  King  gave  a 
dinner  party  in  honor  of  Mr.  John 
Goetz  of  New  York  City,  January 
18.  The  Committee  on  Art  Inter- 
ests were  the  other  guests.  Janu- 
ary 25,  a luncheon  was  given  with 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore  of  Harvard 
as  the  guest  of  honor  and  the  Har- 
vard men  in  the  Oberlin  Faculty. 

Professor  E.  J.  Conklin  of  Prince- 
ton, will  deliver  an  address  Thurs- 
day, February  18,  in  commemoration 
of  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin. 

Fraeulein  Charlotte  Rau  gave  a 
lecture  Wednesday  afternoon,  Janu- 
ary 27,  in  Warner  Hall  on  the  pro- 
gram Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner  is 
to  sing  in  the  artists’  course. 

The  Council  of  Fine  Arts  which 
President  Roosevelt  recently  created 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  all 
public  buildings,  statues  and  loca- 
tion for  same,  contains  the  names 
of  Kenyon  Cox  and  Cass  Gilbert. 

Miss  Gertrude  Katherine  Eastman 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Barricklow  were 
married  Saturday  eveing,  January  2, 
1909,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Eastman,  131 
East  College  street.  Mrs.  Barricklow 
is  an  assistant  in  the  College  Library 
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and  Mr.  Barricklow  holds  a position 
with  the  city  engineer. 

ARTIST  RECITAL  COURSE. 

WINTER  TERM,  I9O9. 

Wednesday,  February  3 

Vocal  Recital 
Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner 
Monday,  February  8 Violin  Recital 
Mr.  Mischa  Elman 
Tuesday,  February  16 

Cello  and  Piano  Recital 
Mr.  Albert  Rosenthal 
Miss  Augusta  Cottlow 
Tuesday,  February  23  Piano  Recital 
Miss  Katherine  Goodson 
Tuesday,  March  9 Vocal  Recital 
Mr.  Cecil  Fanning 

Thursday,  March  25  Matinee  4 p.  m. 
The  Kneisel  Quartet 


ACTA  DIURNA. 

January  6 — Winter  term  begins. 
January  9 — Basketball  game  with 
Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Oberlin  resulted 
in  a score  of  41-26  in  favor  of  Ober- 
lin. 

January  12 — Mr.  J.  A.  Leonard, 
Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  gave  the  Monthly 
Lecture  on  the  subject,  “Why  These 
Broken  Vessels.” 

January  12 — The  Junior  class  of 
(the  College  gave  in  Warner  Concert 
Hall  the  play  “Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
jtea”  as  originally  played  in  Haymar- 
ket  Theatre  thirty-seven  years  ago, 
with  the  following  cast : 

Pygmalion,  an  Athenian  Sculptor 

Mr.  Harvey 

Chrysos,  a patron  of  the  Arts 

Mr.  Bucher 

Leucippe,  a soldier 

Mr.  Morrison 

Mimos,  Slave  to  Pygmalion 

Mr.  Bowen 

Agesimos,  Slave  to  Chrysos 

Mr.  R.  W.  Kerr 
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Cynisca,  Pygmalion’s  wife 

Miss  Hyde 

Myrine,  Pygmalion’s  sister 

Miss  Henderson 
Daphne,  Chrysos’  wife 

Miss  M.  Allen 

and 

Galatea,  a statue  come  to  life 

Miss  Coss 

The  work  was  of  unusually  high 
order  and  received  only  the  highest 
commendation  which  it  deserved. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Jelliffe  of  the  English 
Department  is  the  one  to  whom  great 
praise  is  due  for  the  successful  pre- 
sentation. 

January  16 — Basketball  game  with 
University  of  Michigan  on  the  Ann 
Arbor  floor,  resulted  in  the  score  of 
27  to  25  in  favor  of  Ann  Arbor. 

January  18 — Mr.  John  Goetz  of 
New  York  City,  who  appraised  the 
art  possessions  in  the  Olney  Art  Gal- 
lery, gave  a talk  in  Carnegie  Library 
on  early  potteries  and  ceramics,  illus- 
trating the  same  by  specimens  from 
Ithe  collection. 

January  19 — Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner 
of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  de- 
livered the  third  lecture  in  the  U.  L. 
A.  course  in  the  First  Church  in  the 
evening.  Dr.  Steiner  has  been  de- 
voting himself  to  the  immigration 
problem,  and  his  theme,  “The  Trail 
of  the  Immigrant”  showed  the  result 
of  his  work.  After  the  lecture  Dr. 
Steiner  met  the  members  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Seminar  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Park  Hotel,  and  here  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  were  discussed 
informally. 

January  20 — Dr.  Steiner  addressed 
the  students  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary on  the  subject,  “The  Qualifica- 
tion of  the  Pastor.” 

January  21— Dr.  J.  P.  Jones,  who 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  a 
missionary  in  India,  addressed  the 


students  at  Chapel.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  have  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  a furlough  and  Dr.  Jones 
will  devote  much  time  to  presenting 
the  opportunities  and  the  needs  of 
the  work  in  India  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

January  22 — Mr.  Arthur  J.  Folsom, 
who  is  the  Superintendent  of  Home 
Missions  for  the  states  of  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Montana, 
gave  a talk  at  Chapel  on  the  need  of 
workers  in  the  undeveloped  and  un- 
explored country  of  the  West. 

January  23 — Dr.  V.  C.  Harrington 
of  the  English  Department  gave  an 
interpretation  of  “Caponsacchi”  from 
Browning’s  Ring  and  the  Book. 

January  22 — Mr.  V.  P.  Randall  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  who  for  several 
years  was  official  photographer  for 
the  New  York  Tenement  Commis- 
sion, delivered  two  lectures  in  Stur- 
ges  Hall1  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
evening  of  January  29,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Economic  Depart- 
ment of  the  College.  The  lectures 
were  illustrated  with  the  stereopti- 
con  lantern.  The  subject  of  the  af- 
ternoon lecture  was  the  “Housing 
Problem”  while  the  evening  lecture 
was  devoted  to  the  “Boy  Problem.” 

January  23 — The  Basketball  game 
scheduled  with  Denison  University 
was  played  at  Oberlin  and  resulted 
in  a score  of  24  to  30  in  Oberlin’s 
favor. 

January  25 — Dr.  George  W.  An- 
drews gave  the  following  program 
in  the  Organ  Recital  Course: 

Compositions  by  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach. 

t Toccata  and  Fugue  in  F major 
2 a Aria:  “Keep,  O my  Spirit" 
Christmas  Oratorio 
b Aria:  “Et  in  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum” 

Mass  in  B minor 
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(Arranged  for  Organ  by  G.  W. 
Andrews) 

3 Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E minor 

(Wedge  Fugue) 

4 Three  Choral  Preludes 

a Fantasia  super : 

“Komm,  Heiliger  Geist, 
“Herre  Gott” 

b “Christe,  aller  Welt  Trost” 
c “Valet  will  ich  dir  geben” 
Book  VII 

5 Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G minor 
January  26 — Rev.  J.  H.  Boyd  of 


Detroit,  Michigan,  led  the  Wednes- 
evening  meeting  in  Finney  Chapel. 

January  28 — Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges. 

President  King  gave  the  morning 
address  in  Finney  Chapel.  The 
evening  address,  for  men  was  given 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Boyd  in  the  audience 
room  of  the  Second  Church,  and  the 
meeting  for  the  young  women  was 
led  by  Miss  Conde  in  Warner  Hall. 

February  1-6 — Final  Examinations, 
First  Semester. 


Alumni  News 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ILLINOIS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois Oberlin  Association,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  many  notable 
gatherings  of  the  Association,  was 
held  at  the  Quadrangle  Club  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  January  9th, 
1909.  In  place  of  the  time-honored 
banquet,  followed  by  elaborate 
speeches,  the  Committee  introduced 
the  very  novel  feature  of  a glee  club 
concert  with  six  minutes  intermis- 
sion between  groups  of  songs.  The 
program  was  made  out  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a program  for  a ball, 
and  each  gentleman  present  was 
expected  to  sit  out  each  number 
with  a different  lady.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  in- 
troductions, and  the  securing  of  part- 
ners for  the  various  numbers,  and 
then  followed  the  grand  march  into 
the  concert  hall  which  was  led  by 
Professor  R.  A.  Millikan,  of  ’91,  and 
Mrs  W.  I.  Thomas.  After  the  first 
group  of  songs  by  the  glee  club,  fol- 
lowed an  intermission  of  six  minutes 


during  which  time  partners  were  ex- 
changed and  an  opportunity  given 
for  much  pleasant  visiting,  and  a 
similar  order  prevailed  throughout 
the  entire  evening.  The  result  was 
th  most  sociable  and  delightful 
Alumni  meeting  which  the  Illinois 
Oberlin  Association  has  ever  held. 

During  one  of  the  intermissions, 
a committe  of  nominations  reported 
the  following  officers  for  the  year 
1909:  President,  Fred  B.  Mason,  840 
Tribune  Building;  Vice-President, 
Judge  Homer  Abbott,  Chicago 
Heights,  Illinois ; Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Shearman,  437 
County  Building;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  5605  Wood- 
land Avenue,  Professor  Carl  Kins- 
ley,  5454  Greenwood  Avenue,  David 
B.  Grosvenor,  1156  Sheridan  Road, 
Mrs.  Minnie  W.  Hickok,  3106  Berk- 
ley Avenue,  Berwyn,  Illinois,  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  S.  Price,  355  East  62nd 
Street. 

The  glee  club  was  in  admirable 
form  and  delighted  the  audience  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the 
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guests  present : 

J.  F.  Peck,  Azariah  S.  Root,  Paul 

D.  Miller,  I.  F.  Leisher,  Percy  J. 
Ebbott,  F.  J.  Sucher,  Frank  E. 
Wirth,  H.  M.  Doerschuk,  J.  Bart- 
lett Andrews,  Frank  Spencer  Ken- 
yon, Eldon  Geiger,  Stanley  Morris, 
Talbott  E.  Thomas,  Palmer  H.  Snell, 
William  E.  Clegg,  O.  M.  Richards, 
J.  E.  Wirkler,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wirkler, 
U.  Paul  Ferris,  Seth  L.  Strong, 
Royal  Joy  Jenkins,  Homer  Abbott, 
George  D.  Allen,  Miss  Grace  Holley 
Allen,  Miss  Mary  K.  Allen,  J.  G. 
Ashley,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Beach,  Miss 
Grace  S.  T.  Barker,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Button,  H.  C.  Barnes,  F.  W.  Buch- 
holz,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Buchholz,  John 
Burtt,  Joseph  G.  Burtt,  Mrs.  Anna 
Gurney  Burtt,  C.  H.  Clagne,  Mrs. 
Florence  H.  Clagne,  H.  H.  Clark, 
Miss  Kathryn  Coyle,  A.  W.  Clark, 
Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  Miss  Zelma 

E.  Clarke,  Miss  Carrie  Cotterman, 
Miss  Esther  Cragmile,  Winifield 
•Dewhurst,  Miss  S.  Ella  Dauman, 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Everts,  Mrs.  Louis'  Ehart, 
Louis  Ehart,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ewing, 
Mrs.  Charles  Hull  Ewing,  J.  G. 
Earl,  Miss  Beatrice  Fern  Emerson, 
Alfred  D.  Edwards,  M.  Milton  Fair- 
child,  Mrs.  M.  Milton  Fairchild, 
Lorenzo  N.  Grosvenor,  M.  D., 
David  B.  Grosvenor,  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Hamilton,  F.  S.  Hickok,  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Hickok,  B.  C.  Hamilton,  Miss  Doro- 
thy Hess,  Miss  Abba  D.  Harrington, 
Miss  Marion  Holmes,  Robert  Johns, 
Miss  Esthelle  F.  Johns,  Dr.  Norman 
Kerr,  Mrs.  Norman  Kerr,  George  B. 
Laird,  George  G.  Life,  Fred  B. 
Mason,  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Mason,  R.  T. 
Miller,  Jr.,  Miss  Rose  B.  Mason,  Al- 
exander A.  Moll,  Mrs.  Alexander  A. 
Moll,  R.  A.  Millikan,  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Millikan,  Amos  C.  Miller,  Mrs.  Amos 
C.  Miller,  H.  H.  Mattcson,  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Matteson  A.  F.  Millikan,  E.  J. 


Moore,  Miss  Ida  B.  Moss,  G.  B.  Mil- 
likan, Mrs.  E.  J.  Moore,  Glenn  E. 
Plumb,  Mrs.  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  Helen 

F.  Peck,  Miss  Frances  Pitkin,  Sarah 
Patterson,  Hale  G.  Parker,  Eleanor 

O.  Parker,  C.  F.  Robers,  Miss  Jane 
F.  Rolls,  Miss  Edith  Robbins,  Mr.  C. 
,E.  Shearman,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shearman, 
Gerald  Birney  Smith,  Mrs.  Gerald  B. 
Smith,  Townsend  Smith,  Mrs.  Town- 
'send  Smith,  R.  M.  Strong,  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Strong,  James  A.  Thome,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Thome,  Mrs.  Dexter  Thurber, 
Roscoe  G.  Van  Nuys,  Mrs.  Newton 
Wyeth,  Norman  P.  Willard,  Mrs.  N. 

P.  Willard,  Miss  Carolyn  Louise 
Willard,  Miss  Alice  Warren,  George 
M.  Woodward,  Mrs.  Louise  Allen 
Woodward,  N.  R.  Wakefield,  Jr., 
Mary  Adelaide  Wakefield,  William 
R.  Wickes,  Mrs.  Mary  Dean  Wickes, 
W.  Ross  Weiman,  Mr.  Worrallo 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Worrallo  Whitney, 
Markella  White. 


OBERLIN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MICHIGAN. 

The  second  annual  meeting  and 
banquet  of  the  Oberlin  Association 
of  Michigan  was  held  in  Detroit  the 
twenty-eighth  of  December  in  the 
sun  parlor  of  the  Wagner  Hotel, 
eighteen  members  only  being  present. 
At  the  meeting  last  year  it  was  voted 
to  hold  the  annual  meeting  at  this 
time,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  prove 
a convient  season  for  a large  number 
to  attend;  but  the  hope  was  not  rea- 
lized and  the  opinion  of  those  pre- 
sent was  that  some  other  date,  possi- 
bly later  in  the  season  would  in  real- 
ity enable  more  to  attend. 

The  evening  was  a most  enjoyable 
one  for  those  present.  Miss  Anne 
Patton  sang  several  solos  most  de- 
lightfully and  the  intervals  between 
the  courses  of  the  dinner  were  filled 
with  the  old  familiar  college  songs 
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and  an  occasional  H.-O-Hi,  making 
up  in  enthusiasm  what  was  lacking 
in  volume.  Mr.  Sherman  Callender 
as  toastmaster,  once  more  proved 
himself  “the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.”  The  College  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams,  who 
gave  a most  thoughtful  and  sugges- 
tive talk  on  “The  Times  and  the 
College.” 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  were : 

President,  Mr.  N.  C.  Kingsbury, 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Ralph  Collins; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Simpson ; Executive  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Sherman  Callender,  Miss 
Ella  Allen. 

E.  M.  A. 


THE  NORTHEASTERN  IOWA 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Northeastern  Iowa  Oberlin 
Association  was  organized  at  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  January  i,  1909,  with  the 
following  officers : President,  Mr. 

Ernest  A.  Sheldon,  ’99,  Charles  City, 
Iowa;  Vice-President,  Miss  Bertha 
K.  Shutts,  ’04  O.  C.  M.,  Grinnell, 
Iowa;  Secretary  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Skinner,  ’06  O.  C.  M., 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 


CLASS  LETTER  OF  ’92. 

The  class  of  ’92  has  issued  a class 
letter  with  the  Reunion  picture  on 
.the  cover.  The  letter  contains  sev- 
eral new  features  which  are  very 
desirable.  From  the  letter  the  fol- 
lowing items  are  taken : 

Mrs.  Jean  Beatty  Bowman  is  now 
living  at  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 

Miss  Lola  Barnard  is  teaching  in 
one  of  the  schools  for  defective 
.children  in  Cleveland.  Miss  Bar- 
nard recently  completed  special  work 
in  this  phase  of  education  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  Herbert  R.  Chapman  is  teach- 
ing in  the  State  Blind  School  of 
Colorado  situated  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  Callahan  is 
working  among  the  people  of  the 
Bowery  in  New  York  City  in  the 
Hadley  Rescue  Hall. 

Mrs.  Helen  Clark  du  Toit  is  living 
about  twenty  miles  from  Hartford, 
at  Columbia,  Connecticut. 

Herbert  W.  Damon  is  a civil  ser- 
vice employee  with  the  Quartermas- 
Iter’s  Department  of  the  Army  with 
headquarters  at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
^‘Omaha  is  headquarters  of  the  de- 
partment of  Missouri,  which  con- 
trols a dozen  military  posts  in  the 
states  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Wyo- 
ming. My  work  for  several  years 
has  been  to  aid  in  making  such  pur- 
rechases  for  these  posts  as  the  army 
regulations  assign  to  the  Quarter- 
master’s Department.” 

Fred  H.  Ingersoll  is  teaching  vio- 
lin at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

J.  Blake  Kellogg  is  with  Sander- 
son and  Porter,  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors, 52  William  Street,  New 
York  City,  but  his  work  takes  him 
into  all  parts  of  the  county. 

John  L.  Love  is  teaching  at  A.  and 
N.  University,  Langston,  Oklahoma. 

W.  H.  McLaughlin  is  living  at 
Bradford,  Pensylvania,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  “practical  manufactur- 
ing.” 

Miss  Janette  Marsh  is  teaching  at 
EauClaire,  Wisconsin. 

Martin  R.  Marshall  is  engaged  in 
business  at  Missoula,  Montana. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Morrison  is  librarian 
of  the  public  library  at  Findlay, Ohio. 

Helen  I.  Ralston,  the  five  year  old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester 
F.  Ralston,  died  October  13,  1908. 

Mrs.  Julia  Seymour  Rogers  resides 
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at  White  Bluff  Prairie,  Washington, 
five  miles  out  of  Spokane. 

Crawford  L.  Smith  is  a banker  at 
Chardon,  Ohio. 

Miss  Laura  C.  Smith  is  teaching 
in  the  Umzumbe  Home,  a boarding 
school  for  Zulu  girls.  Natal,  South 
Africa. 

Charles  A.  Spuire  is  engaged  in 
the  iron  business  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Frank  N.  Williams  is  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  Chinook,  Mon- 
tana. 


58 — Professor  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
L.  Daniels  are  spending  several 
weeks  at  Melbourne,  Florida. 

’60 — Miss  Mary  F.  Parmenter, 
whose  home  is  in  Elmira,  New  York, 
is  making  a visit  of  several  weeks  in 
the  west.  She  has  been  with  friends 
at  943  Chestnut  street.  Riverside,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

'60 — Miss  Mary  E.  Sackett  is  at 
present  at  San  Francisco,  California. 
Her  address  is  Hotel  St  James. 

'62 — Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider  is  now 
residing  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at 
210  Pine  Street. 

'70 — Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler  on 
account  of  ill  health  has  resigned 
her  work  in  the  Cleveland  high 
school.  The  Cleveland  “Leader” 
prints  the  following  editorial  in  the 
issue  of  January  19:  “In  the  thirty- 
seven  years  that  Harriet  L.  Keeler 
has  taught  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Cleveland  a host  of  men  and  women 
have  come  to  think  of  “Miss  Keeler” 
as  their  teacher,  not  merely  in  school 
days  but  in  after  life.  That  view, 
that  feeling,  is  common  among  many 
who  have  never  seen  her  in  a class- 
room. It  is  almost  a community  atti- 
tude. 

For  there  are  so  many  to  whom 
Miss  Keeler  is  a part  of  their  school 
memories  that  they  have  spread  the 


impression  of  her  work  and  her  per- 
sonality beyond  their  own  large  cir- 
cle. They  have  taught  others  to  be 
conscious,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
meaning  and  color  of  her  life  work 
in  the  schools  of  this  city. 

Books  have  helped  much  in  form- 
ing and  deepening  this  feeling  and 
keeping  it  alive.  Harriet  L.  Keeler’s 
name  means  the  open  door  to  knowl- 
edge of  our  common  wild  flowers, 
for  a goodly  number  of  Clevelanders. 
Her  really  notable  works  on  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  this  part  of 
America — meaning  practically  the 
whole  vast  region  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Rockies  and  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  St.  Lawrence— have 
carried  the  influence  and  value  of 
her  studies  and  her  enthusiasms  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  city  or 
state.  She  is  a fine  figure  in 
the  nature  lore  of  the  country,  be- 
cause her  books  are  so  accurate,  so 
sensible,  so  eminently  useful  out  of 
doors. 

In  Miss  Keeler’s  withdrawal  from 
the  schools  of  Cleveland  she  takes 
with  her  the  best  wishes  and  pleasant 
memories  of  a host  of  former  pupils 
and  present  friends.  She  has  earned 
her  retirement  and  she  will  make  it 
useful.  It  will  be  freedom  without 
idleness. 

’70 — Rev.  Homer  W.  Carter,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Wisconsin  Home 
Missionary  Society,  of  Beloit,  Wis- 
consin preached  in  the  Second  Con- 
gregational church  of  Oberlin,  Sun- 
day morning,  January  24. 

’83 — Rev.  Charles  De  W.  Brower 
is  pastor  of  the  52nd  Avenue  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brower’s  home  address 
is  5233  Ohio  Street. 

’84 — Miss  Estelle  A.  Sharpe  is  the 
author  of  “Social  Ethics  for  Home 
and  School.”  The  introduction  was 
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written  by  Edwin  Markham.  Miss 
Sharpe  is  living  at  Belvue,  Kansas. 

'84— Mrs.  Julia  G.  Gerrish  address- 
ed the  Farmers’  Institute  at  Ridge- 
ville,  Ohio,  on  the  subject  “Child 

Training.” 

’86 — Gladys  Marguerite  Hull,  only 
child  of  Rev.  W.  G.  Hull  and  Mrs. 
Calista  Paige  Hull,  died  at  the  home 
of  her  parents,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
November  5,  1908,  of  cerebro-menin- 
gitis,  aged  thirteen  years. 

'S6-’87 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Job  Fish 
’have  moved  from  Yonkers,  New 

York,  and  are  now  located  at  La 
Grange,  Illinois,  112  Ashland  Ave- 

nue. Mr  Fish  is  in  the  Chicago 
house  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company. 

'88 — Charles  deN.  Gibbons  is  with  a 
railway  company  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons’ address  is  Havana,  Cuba. 

'89 — Mr.  James  B.  Smiley  has  been 
■made  principal  of  Lincoln  High 

School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’90  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Edward  E. 
Braithwaite  has  accepted  a call  to 
Northern  Church,  Toronto,  Canada. 

’90  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Arnett  W.  De- 
pew  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Rockefel- 
ler, Illinois,  and  has  accepted  a call  to 
:the  churches  of  Bristol  and  Paris, 
Wisconsin. 

9°  ’94  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Louis  J. 
Luethi  resigned  as  pastor  of  the 
Lakewood  Congregational  church 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Luethi 
has  been  ill  for  several  weeks  with 
•typhoid  fever  and  complete  rest  has 
been  prescribed  as  necessary. 

’94— Miss  Lucy  L.  Wilson  has 
changed  her  address  from  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  to  235  Ashland  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

'97 — Born — To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Dexter,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  January  8, 
1909,  a son,  Robert  Morton. 

'97 — William  C.  Clancy’s  tempor- 


ary address  is  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

’97— Miss  Mary  L.  Stranahan  has 
returned  to  her  home  in  Litchfield, 
Ohio,  after  the  summer  and  fall 
spent  in  travel  abroad. 

’97 — Henry  B.  Mowbray  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  manager  of 
the  George  Jr.  Republic  of  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

’98 — Miss  Mabel  Todd  is  teaching 
at  Smethport,  Pennsylvania. 

’98 — Miss  Rose  F.  Hoenig  is  tak- 
ing post  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Miss  Hoe- 
nig’s  address  is  2230  Barrow  Avenue, 
Berkeley,  California. 

’99 — Miss  Anna  E.  Pinneo  will 
spend  the  winter  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
and  later  will  join  one  of  the  parties 
of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
and  visit  Italy  and  Greece.  While 
in  Berlin,  Miss  Pinneo  will  be  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Lord,  Muen- 
•chenerstr.  15,  II. 

’99 — Gustavus  A.  Anderegg  is  in 
the  employ  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  in  the  physical  laboratory. 
Mr.  Anderegg’s  address  is  39  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

’99  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Edgar  H.  Olm- 
stead  has  accepted  a call  to  Green- 
field Hill  Church,  Fairfield,  Connect- 
icut. Mr.  Olmstead  began  work  in 
his  new  pastorate  in  November. 

’99 — Miss  Abba  Llarrington  has 
changed  her  address  from  Dill  Hall, 
.Ashland,  Wisconsin,  to  480  West 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

’99  O.  T.  S. — The  Congregational 
“'church  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  of 
which  Rev.  William  H.  Spence  is 
pastor,  is  free  from  debt  for  the 
first  time  in  thirty  years.  A dinner 
was  given  January  18,  1909,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Fairfield,  in 
honor  of  the  event,  to  the  members 
of  the  prudential  committee  of  the 
church  and  their  wives  and  Rev.  and 
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Mrs.  William  H.  Spence. 

’00 — Mr.  Robert  Owen  Williams 
and  Miss  Ethel  Caroline  Baird  were 
married  November  6,  1908.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  are  linving  at  846  Cen- 
ter Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

’00 — Miss  Florence  Augusta  Vor- 
hees  and  Dr.  Frank  Douglas  Phinney 
were  married  Thursday  afternoon, 
January  21,  1909,  in  the  Bay  Ridge 
IReformed  church,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Phinney  will 
make  their  home  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Hotel  Alms. 

’00 — Lorin  A.  Clancy  is  located  in 
New  York  City,  his  address  being 
410  East  139th  Street. 

’00  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Elisha  A.  King 
has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  and  has  accepted  the 
call  to  the  Congregational  church  at 
Yakima,  Washington.  Mr.  King  be- 
gins his  new  work  in  February. 

’00 — Miss  Josephine  Walker,  who 
last  year  was  in  this  country  on  her 
furlough,  has  returned  to  her  work 
at  Shaowu,  China. 

’01,  ’04  O.  C.  M. — Mr.  John  R. 
Frampton  will  play  the  Saint  Saens 
Concerto  in  C minor  with  the 
Thomas  Orchestra  at  their  concert 
in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

’02 — Mrs.  Ellen  Birdseye  Hatch 
will  teach  in  the  physical  training 
department  of  the  woman’s  gymnas- 
ium, beginning  with  the  second  se- 
mester. Mr.  Hatch  will  continue  his 
work  in  Cleveland. 

’03 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parry  D.  Jen- 
kins have  taken  a suite  in  the  Pelton 
Apartment,  West  14th  Street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

’03 — Miss  Myra  L.  Myrick  has 
changed  her  address  from  Bristol, 
Wisconsin,  to  Mansion. 

’04— Miss  Mabel  M.  Carson’s  ad- 
dress is  1214  East  3rd  Street,  Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


’04 — Born — To  Mr.  Harrington 

Place  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Mosher  Place 
of  Sweetwater,  Texas,  a daughter, 
December  19,  1908,  Ruth  Mosher 
Place. 

’04 — Mr.  Henry  Siemens  has  loca- 
ted in  Ritzville,  Washington,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  business. 

’05 — Walter  W.  McKay’s  address 
is  2129  East  93rd  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

'05 — Joseph  R.  Ellis  has  accepted 
a position  on  the  faculty  of  one  of 
the  new  high  schools  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

’05— Mr.  Isaac  S.  Metcalf  and  Miss 
Jessie  Louise  Halstead  were  married 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  December  2, 
1908.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  will 
make  their  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  Metcalf  will  continue  his 
newspaper  work  as  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

’05 — Jesse  B.  Wolfe  has  changed 
his  address  to  Vancouver. 

’06 — Miss  Alice  M.  Durand  is  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  she  is 
making  investigations  under  the  Im- 
migration Board.  Miss  Durand’s  ad- 
dress is  51  Pickney  Street. 

’06 — Miss  Marion  Bridges  was 
married  Wednesday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 30,  1908,  at  her  home  in  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  to  Mr.  Roy  Payne 
of  Northfield,  Minnesota.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Payne  will  make  their  home 
for  the  present  in  Colfax,  Wash- 
ington. 

’06 — John  C.  Wright  is  teaching  at 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama. 

’07 — Miss  Plelen  C.  Cook  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Birming- 
ham, Alabama.  Miss  Cook’s  address 
is  1205  Ash  Street. 

’07 — Mr.  H.  M.  Burr  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Huntsburg, 
Ohio. 
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’07— Homer  W.  Spiers  is  teaching 
in  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Pasadena,  California. 

’07 — Miss  La  Verne  Lane  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Loney  Betts  were  married, 
Saturday,  January  16,  1909,  at  Hop- 
kins, Michigan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Betts 
will  be  at  home  after  February  1,  at 
325  North  Main  Street,  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

’07 — Miss  Henrietta  Scott  has 
changed  her  address  from  Hamburg, 
to  Forest  City,  Pennsylvania. 

’07 — Walter  J.  Gifford  is  teaching 
in  Windham  Institute,  Montevideo, 
Minnesota. 

’o7-’o8  O.  C.  M. — Mr.  Frank  Hol- 
combe Shaw  and  Miss  Julia  Milli- 
cent  Seiler  were  married  at  Hillsdale, 
Michigan,  December  29,  1908.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shaw  are  living  at  Mon- 
mouth, Illinois  where  Mr.  Shaw  is 
teaching  music. 

’08 — Albert  C.  Eckert  has  changed 
his  address  to  2351  East  59th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’08 — Miss  Gertrude  Sturges  has 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  her  work 
in  physical  training  at  Bellingham, 
Washington  and  is  remaining  for  a 
time  with  relatives  at  Kirkland. 

’07 — Frank  H.  vVaters  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  “Courant”  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

’08 — Miss  Lulu  Houser  is  now  at 
1020  Wesley  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Miss  Houser  is  studying  in 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

’08 — Walter  H.  Wolfe  is  in  Van- 
couver where  he  is  engaged  in  engi- 
neer work. 


FORMER  STUDENTS. 
Eugene  C.  Foster  is  now  connected 
with  the  Associated  Charities  with 
headquarters  at  501  St.  Clair  Avenue, 
Cleveland. 

Rev.  Henry  Parks  Schauffller  and 


Miss  Grace  Morgan  Jarvis,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Jarvis 
of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  were  married, 
January  14,  1909.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schaufller  will  make  their  home  in 
New  York  City  where  Mr.  Schauff- 
lcr  is  pastor  of  the  Olivet  Memorial 
Church. 

Mr.  Homer  D.  Bostwick,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lines  at  Alliance,  has  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  work  for 
six  months,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Mr.  Bostwick  with  his  family  will 
make  a tour  of  the  West,  visiting 
Texas  and  California. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Oldfield  is  study- 
ing singing  in  Paris,  France.  Miss 
Oldfield’s  address  is  1 Rue  Leopold 
Robert. 

On  February  22  an  event  of  na- 
tional interest  will  take  place  in  the 
city  of  Toledo.  A $110,000  building 
erected  exclusively  for  work  among 
newsboys  will  be  dedicated.  The 
building  also  represents  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  of  Toledo  for  the 
seventeen  years  of  philanthropic  la- 
bor of  John  E.  Gunckel,  founder  and 
life  president "oT'Ttre'National  News- 
boys’ association.  * * * * 

The  new  building  is  to  be  self- 
supporting.  It  is  equipped  with  one 
of  the  finest  auditoriums  in  the  state, 
seating  1,500,  and  this  Mr.  Gunckel 
will  occupy  on  Sundays  for  his  work. 
■There  is  also  an  association  hall 
seating  400,  for  evening  meetings. 
This  room  is  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  rented  for  lodge  purposes  about 
twenty  nights  a month  and  so  become 
a revenue  producer.  There  is  also  a 
large  gymnasium,  a swimming  pool, 
bath  departments  for  shower  baths, 
washrooms,  library,  reading  rooms, 
office  rooms  and  a large  room  for 
night  schools.  The  building  is  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  newsboys  whom  Mr. 
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Gunckel  himself  has  picked  up  from 
“the  streets. 

Mr.  Gunckel  began  his  work  with 
nine  boys  while  he  was  the  local 
ticket  agent  for  the  Lake  Shore  rail- 
way at  Toledo.  During  his  spare 
time  he  studied  the  life  of  the  news- 
boys and  they  found  in  him  a friend 
on  whom  they  could  fully  rely.  Later 


the  railway  gave  him  his  Satur- 
day afternoons  to  hold  meetings  with 
the  boys.  At  these  meetings  all  sub- 
jects having  to  do  with  their  life  and 
work  were  discussed,  and  then  came 
the  organization  of  the  Toledo  News- 
boys’ association.  Every  boy  who 
joined  became  a life  member. — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


Necrology 


SUSAN  A.  SEYMOUR  MOULTON  ’55 

Susan  A.  Seymour  Moulton  died 
at  the  home  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  C. 
Ross,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December 
15,  1908. 

Mrs.  Susan  A.  S.  Moulton  was 
born  at  Hartwick,  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 10,  1834.  After  her  graduation 
from  Oberlin  College  with  the  class 
of  1855  she  taught  in  Grand  River 
Institute,  Austinburg,  in  Western 
Reserve  Teachers  Seminary  and  in 
Hillsdale  College.  September  11, 
1862  she  was  married  to  Rev.  Tyler 
C.  Moulton  of  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts. After  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  1870,  Mrs.  Moulton  re- 
moved to  Oberlin  for  the  sake  of 
educating  her  two  children.  Mrs. 
Moulton  was  greatly  interested  in 
assisting  self-supporting  young 
women  and  devoted  much  time  in 
assisting  in  raising  a fund  of  $11,- 
000  for  the  completion  and  the 
equipment  of  Lord  Cottage.  The 
May  Moulton  Fund,  given  in  mem- 
ory of  her  daughter,  and  the  May 
Moulton  Loan  Fund,  are  both  the 
result  of  her  generosity.  Short  fun- 
eral services  were  held  in  Oberlin, 
the  burial  was  at  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
where  her  husband  and  daughter 
are  buried. 


WILLIAM  SCOTT  AMENT  73 
William  Scott  Ament  died  at  Lane 
Hospital,  San  Francisco,  California, 
January  6,  1909. 

Rev.  William  Scott  Ament  was 
Born  in  Owosso,  Michigan,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1851.  He  began  study  at  Ober- 
lin in  September  1867  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  College  in  1873.  He 
was  married  August  23,  1877  to  Miss 
Mary  Alice  Penfield,  who  with  one 
son,  William  Sheffield  Ament,  a 
member  of  the  present  junior  class, 
survives  him. 


JUDSON  ONCKEN  LESLIE  77 

Judson  Oncken  Leslie  died  at  Ot- 
tawa, Illinois,  January  8,  1909  after 
a long  illness. 

Mr.  Judson  O.  Leslie  was  born  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  October  3,  1851. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  a farm. 
He  attended  the  high  school  at 
Princeton,  Illinois,  and  here  he  was 
graduated  in  1872.  After  teaching  a 
year  Mr.  Leslie  entered  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1877.  The  year  1877-78  was 
spent  in  Oberlin  in  post-graduate 
work  and  the  following  year  Mr. 
Leslie  accepted  a position  in  the  high 
school  of  Princeton,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1883  when  he  was  called 
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to  Peoria,  as  instructor  and  assistant 
principal  in  the  high  school.  In  1888 
he  moved  to  Ottawa,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  principal  of  the  high 
school,  a position  he  filled  with 
marked  success  until  September  1908, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  Mr. 
Leslie  was  married  to  Miss  Florence 
Hendrick,  who  with  one  son  survives 
him. 


MRS.  KARL  F.  GE1SER 
Mrs.  Karl  F.  Geiser,  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Karl  F.  Geiser,  died  Wednes- 


day, January  20,  at  the  Oberlin  Hos- 
pital of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  after 
a short  illness.  An  impressive  chapel 
service  was  held  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Geiser,  Wednesday,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  President  King.  The  fun- 
eral was  held  Thursday  evening  at 
her  late  residence,  140  Morgan 
Street,  President  King  and  Professor 
Bosworth  officiating.  The  body  was 
taken  to  Fayette,  Iown,  Mrs.  Geiser’s 
former  home  for  interment. 


W.  P.  Carru  tilers’  Optical 
Department  is  now  fully 
equipped  for  the  correction 
of  all  refractive  errors  of 
the  eyes. 


C|  We  not  only  furnish  the  best 
and  latest  goods  that  are  to  be 
had — but  give  you  experienced 
service — at  very  moderate  prices. 

E.  H.  HOLTER,  Optician 


OBERLIN  BOOKS 


A NEW  BOOK  BY  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 


Net  One  Dollar  and  a Half 


Other  Books  by  President  Henry  C.  King 

Rational  Living,  net,  $1.25 
Talks  co  Sunday-School  Teachers,  net,  $1.00 
Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education,  net,  $1.50 
Theology  and  Social  Consciousness,  net  $1.25 
Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net,  $1.20 
The  Appeal  of  the  Child,  net,  $ .25 
Life  as  a Practical  Problem,  net,  $ .15 
The  Fight  for  Character,  net,  $ .10 


Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  paper,  net,  60c;  cloth,  net,  90c 
Studies  in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles 
paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  paper,  net,  50c;  cloth,  net,  75c 

Two  new  books  by  Prof.  Edward  Dickinson 

History  of  Music,  net,  $2.50 
Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Church,  net,  $2.50 
Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History 
By  George  Frederick  Wright,  net,  $ 2.00 
Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 


E.  J.  GOODRICH 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


COLLEGE  GOWNS  AND  CAPS 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  Hoods 

Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 

Cox  Sons  & Vining 

262  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Miles  J.  Watson 


Plumbing 

Special  attention  given  to  Eec- 
trical  Work  & Electrical  Supplies 

Phone  19,.Oberlin 


Spinning  Yarns 


Is  not  so  profitable  as  active  work.  Learn 
a business  and  it  will  be  your  future  sup- 
port. We  teach  to  young  or  old,  of  either  sex,  the  rudiments  of  a thorough  busi- 
ness education.  We  prepare  you  for 


Accounting  or  Bookkeeping 


for  auditing,  stenography,  typewriting,  etc.,  in  a brief  course  of  instruction  for  a 
very  low  fee.  Individual  instruction,  experienced  teachers,  up-to-date  methods, 
and  every  graduate  employed.  New  classes  January  4th. 


The  Elyria  Business  College  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 


The  Gardner  Printing  Co. 

IMPERIAL  Caxton  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of 


BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 

BOOKBINDING  AND  ENGRAVING 
College  and  School  Stationery  Strictly  First-class  Work 


&/>e  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


Mrs.  Frank  Henry  Drake 

Shops  for  out  of  town  people  in  all 
lines.  No  charges.  Write  for 
information. 


7114  Carnegie  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


G.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good  line  of 
Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  season’s  novelties.  Much 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and  out 
of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

6.  L.  SCHRYVER  & COMPANY  Formerly  R.  H,  Hatch  & Co. 

In  writing  advertiaera,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


TheCleveland,Southwestern&ColumbusRy.Co. 

The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPorte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville, 
Brunswick,  Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville.  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster, 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars.  Fre- 
quent service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  sched- 
uled stations.  Fast  time.  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with 
regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Oberlin,  O.  General  Office,  614  Garfield  bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


DeKlyn’s 

614  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

The  place  par  excellence  to  lunch  when  shopping  in  Cleveland 
Convenient  to  all  shops,  theaters  and  railroad  stations 
Fresh  Candies  and  Chocolates 
The  name  DeKlyn’s,  on  the  box  proclaims  your  standing 
Sent  by  express  anywhere 


lMl 


BANKING  BY  MAIL  AT  4 PER  CENT, 


We  have  a record  of  over  forty  years  of  safe 
and  conservative  banking  methods,  our  policy, 
moreover,  being  to  treat  our  smallest  depositor 
with  the  same  courtesy  and  attention  as  the  larg- 
est patron  of  the  bank. 

Send  for  Booklet  O-A  "Banking  by  Mail." 


In  writing  advertiser*,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


Estey  Organ  Company 

Brattle  boro,  Vermont 
BUILDERS  OF 

Church  Organs 

We  also  have  a most  complete  line  of  all  sizes  of 

Practice  Organs 

Especially  noteworthy  is  a newly  developed  REED  ORGAN  for  practice  purposes 
which  is  built  with  console  measurements  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  A.  G.  O 
in  every  particular,  something  which  has  not  heretofore  been  done  in  reed  organ 
practice.  We  should  be  glad  to  furnish  estimates  for  any  sized  instrument 

C orrespondence  Solicited 


Lamps  & Electroliers— 

There  are  many  suggestions  for  beautifying  the 
home  in  our  excellent  collection  of  Lamps  and  Elec- 
troliers— The  designs  are  the  most  distinctive  we 
have  ever  shown — The  finest  imported  and  domestic 
productions  are  represented  in  a variety  offering  every 
opportunity  for  a suitable  selection — 

The  Cowell  & Hubbard  Company 

605  Euciid-av,  Cleveland 


Nothing  New  to  Offer 

THE  oberlin  bank  company  does  nothing  to  FOS- 
TER OP.  ENCOURAGE  SPECULATION. 

<jjj  THIS  BANK  FOR  OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  HAS  PURSUED  A 
STRAIGHTFORWARD  LEGITIMATE  BANKING  BUSINESS;  EX- 
TENDING TO  ITS  CUSTOMERS  EVERY  ACCOMMODATION  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  CONSERVATIVE  BANKING. 

OUP.  POLICY  IS  NOT  TO  CONSOLIDATE  LOANS  BUT  TO 
DISTRIBUTE  THEM. 

«J  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  A BANK  PROSPERS  AS  ITS  CUSTO- 
MERS PROSPER. 

q WE  SOLICIT  THE  BETTER  CLASS  OF  BUSINESS  ESPECI- 
ALLY. 

§ PROMPT  AND  COURTEOUS  TREATMENT  TO  ALL  IS  OUR 
ENDEAVOR. 

q BANK’S  MOTTO,  “NOT  HOW  MUCH  BUT  HOW  WELL.” 

A.  M.  LOVELAND,  CASHIER. 

In  writing  advertisers,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


“I  can’t  afford  to  wear  any  but  WOOL= 
TEX  garments,”  said  a woman  who  is 
always  noticeably  welhdressed. 

“I  don’t  want  to  run  the  risk  of  purchas= 
ing  an  inferior  style.  I know  WOOLTEX 
styles  are  correct  and  always  in  good 
taste. 

“I  haven’t  the  time  to  sew  on  hooks  or 
buttons  or  repair  linings==so  1 buy 
WOOLTEX==they  are  sewed  to  stay. 

“I  know  WOOLTEX  materials  are  pure 
wooLtested  and  thoroughly  steam= 
shrunk==so  I’m  not  afraid  to  wear  them 
in  any  weather.” 

“I’ve  only  a limited  amount  to  spend 
and  1 know  that  each  WOOLTEX  gar= 
ment  I buy  will  give  me  good  service  for 
two  seasons==sometimes  longer.” 


Look  for  this  Label 


It  Insures  Your  Satisfaction 


If  you  will  examine  WOOLTEX  suits, 
coats,  and  skirts  you  will  understand 
the  enthusiasm  of  all  women  who  have 
ever  worn  WOOLTEX  styles. 

Yocom  Brothers 


In  writing  advertise™,  kindly  mcntioB  1 he  Alumni  Magazine 


THE 

STUDENT 
SUPPLY  STORE 


We  lead  in  Students’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  second  hand  and  new, 
College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 

Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows,  and  all  kinds  of 

College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  we  are  Fountain  Pen  Experts,  handle  all  of  the  Read- 
ing Makes,  Repair  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 


The  Student  Supply  Store 

23  South  Main  Street,  0BERLIN,  OHIO 


THE  NEWTON  STUDIO 

The  State  Bank  Block — Phone  292 

High  Grade  Art  Photography 

SITTINGS  BY  APPOINTMENT 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Yocom  Bros.,  Dry  Goods 

An  up-to-date  store,  where  you  can  find  the  newest  and  best  things  in 
Dry  v_ioods  and  Notions,  We  have  the  famous  WOOLTEX 
SKIR  TS.  A large  assortment  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Underwear 
from  the  best  mills  in  the  country.  We  especially  take  pride  in  our 
Hosiery  line.  Prices  right.  Goods  the  best.  Courteous  treatment. 

Yocom  Bros.,  15  West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Artistic  Pr  i n t i n g 


<1 

f 


Equipment,  Experience  and  Brains 

are  the  three  main  factors  in  giving  our  printing 
character  and  individuality. 

One  of  our  specialties  is  the  production  of  original 
ideas  in  school  and  college  work — booklets,  announce- 
ments, programs,  menus,  etc. 

We  also  publish  more  school  and  college  annuals  than 
any  other  house  in  Ohio  ! 


Write  for  Prices  and  Test  our  Service 


The  O.  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Co. 

224-234  High  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Phones 


When  in  Cleveland  you  will  find  the 
Taylor  Restaurant  a convenient  place  to 
lunch,  this  restaurant  is  also  open  for 

Breakfast  and  Supper 


We  serve  more  TEA  than  any  restaurant  in  the  United  States,  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  serve  nothing  but  the  highest 
grade  teas  obtainable,  consequently  “afternoon  tea  as  served  here  is 
not  the  joke  found  in  most  so  called  tea  rooms. 

Fine  Cakes  and  Confections,  Ices,  Soda,  Etc. 


Arcade 


